
































‘* SILENCE, MAN!” THUNDERED THE CASHIER. 


THE DOROAS OLUB; 


OR, 
OUR GIRLS AFLOAT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRE AT FOX BUSHWELL’8 HOUSE. 


R. LONGIMORE was a rather tall and 
spare man. Though but five and forty 
years old, he was quite gray, and his expres- | 
sion at this time was very sad and troubled. | 
He had been struggling to support his family | 
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on a small salary, and it was apparent to him 
now, if never before, that he had signally 
failed. Doubtless he had his faults and his 
weaknesses ; but he had always been regarded 
by the community in which he resided as a 
strictly honest,, high-toned, and honorable’ 
man. He stood well in the church, and well 
in society; and so far as the possibilities of 
any disgraceful conduct were concerned, he 
was considered as incapable of it as any cler- 
gyman inthe city. 

Perhaps it was a misfortune for Mr. Longi- 


| more that his position in the bank brought 


him into contact with the élite of the city; 
with the prosperous merchants, ship-builders, 
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and the wealthy men who had retired from 
business. He was respected and esteemed by 
all, and the cashier and his family were, to 
some extent, drawn into social relations with 
the wealthy and refined class of society. 
Without intending to exceed his income in 
his expenditures, Mr. Longimore had unfor- 
tunately been led to do so, and much sickness 
at home had increased his debt. He had over- 
drawn his salary at the bank; but then he had 
faithfully charged himself with every dollar 
he had taken, and there was no fraud, or even 
concealment, on his part. Mr. Longimore was 
a proud man, and: he could not endure the 
thought of seeing a frown upon the brows of 
the directors when they examined his ac- 
counts and looked over his securities. He 
could not bear to be censured, even mildly, 
by the men with whom he was on such friendly 
terms. He preferred to throw himself into 
the power of the unscrupulous money-lender, 
rather than make a candid but humiliating 
statement to the directors, who were really 
his friends. 

Mr. Longimore had bought the house in 
which he lived of Fox Bushwell, paying five 
hundred dollars down, and giving a mortgage 
for twenty-five hundred. But the property 
was supposed to have increased in value, and 
the cashier hoped to obtain the sum he neéd- 
ed by a second mortgage on the house, or on 
his personal effects, if the money-lender would 
not advance him the money he wanted fora 
short time without security. He had often as- 
sisted the miser in the management of his 
affairs, had examined his bonds, mortgages, 
and other papers, to insure their correctness, 
thus saving him the expense of legal fees. He 
had filed all his papers for him in the nice 
and convenient form in which those of the 
bank were arranged, and he felt that he had 
some claim to the consideration of the hard 
man. 

The cashier was in the bank when Fox 
Bushwell arrived. He had been cutting off 
the coupons of a package of bonds, and was 
tying up the bundle with red tape when his 
visitor came in. He looked more worried and 
disturbed than the money-lender had ever 
seen him. 

‘“ What have you got there?” asked Fox 
Bushwell. 

‘Bonds; the interest is due to-morrow, 
and I have cut off the coupons, in order to 
send them for collection.” replied Mr. Lon- 
gimore, rather vacantly. ‘‘ Thought I would 
do it while I was waiting for you, for I shall 
be very busy to-morrow.” 





‘‘ How much is there in that pile?” asked 
the money-lender, as he seated himself at the 
table opposite the cashier. 

‘* Only forty thousand dollars.” 

‘¢ That’s a good deal of money,” added Fox 
Bushwell, as he picked up the package. 

‘*T should think it was if it only belonged 
to me,” replied Mr. Longimore, with a sigh. 
‘‘T should be a happy man if I had only a 
quarter of it. I have already told you why I 
wish to see you, Mr. Bushwell.” 

“Well, you have, but I don’t understand 
the matter very well,” added the miser, still 
toying with the bundle of bonds. ‘I believe 
you said you wanted to raise some money.” 

‘¢T must have five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars by to-morrow morning, or I am a ruined 
man. I‘did not know how badly I stood 
with the bank till I balanced my account this 
afternoon.” ’ 

‘‘T don’t see how we can manage it,” said 
Fox Bushwell. ‘‘ Of course, I can’t lend money 
without security.” 

“*T will give you a second mortgage on 
my house. The equity in it is worth a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

‘*T guess not,” drawled the Shylock, with a 
sickly smile. ‘‘I don’t believe it would fetch 
any more than the mortgage under the ham- 
mer.” 

‘*T am sure it would. I have been offered 
more than I gave for it.” 

‘¢The place wouldn’t fetch it now, and ina 
year or two it might be worse than it is now. 
I don’t like to take too much on any property. 
I’m a poor man, and I have to keep on the 
safe side.” 

“¢ Then I will give you a bill of sale of my 
household furniture, including the piano, 
worth in all at least a thousand dollars,” 
pleaded Mr. Longimore, actually trembling 
with emotion. 

‘*T don’t like that kind of security,” replied 
Fox Bushwell, shaking his head. 

‘¢ But I will write to my brother in Portland 
immediately; he is able and willing to help 
me out of this trouble; and I will return the 
money in a few days with an ample bonus. 
I will give you fifty dollars for the use of the 
sum I want one week.” 

“Yes; but the security? If you should 
die, you know. We all mean to be honest 
and serve the Lord as well as we know how, 
but any of us may die.” 

‘* The bill of sale of my furniture will cover 
it, and save you from any possible loss. If I 
should die, my wife would pay the debt out of 
the proceeds of my life insurance,” continued 
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Mr. Longimore, desperately, and with the 
agony which an honest, honorable man feels 
in the face of probable disgrace. 

‘‘All these things are very uncertain. I 
don’t like to lend money without knowing 
whether it is coming back to me or not. I’m 
a poor man, and the loss of five hundred and 
twenty dollars would ruin me. I’m older than 
you are, and I don’t want to be a beggar at 
my time of life. Ill let you have the money 
you want for one week, and won’t ask you 
any more than the fitty dollars you offer for 
the use of it, though it is cheap, considering 
the risk I run.” 

‘* You will run no risk, Mr. Bushwell.” 

‘*Certainly I do run a great risk —too great 
for a poor man like me to take. It makes me 
shudder to think of being a beggar after I’m 
too old to preach or to work. I can’t lend 
money on any such conditions; but I'll tell 
you what I will do.” 

‘* Well, what? Anything I can do I will 
do,” said Mr. Longimore, catching at the hope 
thus held out by the money-lender, who was 
still holding the package of bonds in his 
hand. ‘ 

‘* These are thousand dollar bonds, I sup- 
pose?” asked Fox Bushwell, craftily. 

‘* They are.” 

‘*Give me your note for five hundred and 
seventy dollars, payable in one week, and I'll 
let you have my check for the amount you 
want to get you out of this difficulty.” 

‘*T will do it!” exclaimed the cashier, 
promptly. 

‘* Stop a minute; I haven’t got quite through. 
You let me take one of these bonds for se- 
curity —” 

‘* But the bonds are not mine,” interposed 
the cashier. 

‘*T know that as well as you do. This is 
the easiest way I know of to manage the busi- 
ness,” pursued the money-lender. ‘‘ You 
arn’t going to steal the bond, or anything of 
that sort. When you pay the note, I give you 
back the bond, and no harm is done to any 
one. Don’t you see it?” 

‘* No, I do not, Mr. Bushwell. I would not 
do that on any account. I have no right to 
take the property of the bank for my own use.” 

“* Haven’t you taken five hundred and twen- 
ty dollars for your own use?” asked the money- 
lender, with a sneer. 

‘* No bond shall go out of the bank for any 
such purpose. I would rather face the direct- 
ors, and tell them the whole truth, than do 
anything of that kind.” 

** You are too particular for your own good, 
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and I must believe you don’t think you will 
be able to pay the note when it becomes due.” 

‘‘T am almost sure my brother in Portland 
will assist me. If he will not, I can raise the 
money in some other way. I have a great 
many friends in this city.” 

**T don’t think much of friends in money 
matters. If you want to let me take that 
bond, you shall have the money.” 

**I could not if lwould. The directors will 
make an examination to-morrow morning,” 
pleaded Mr. Longimore. 

‘* They won’t miss one bond; or, if they do, 
you can make it right with them somehow.” 

“Lie to them?” groaned the cashier, 
ashamed and humiliated even to discuss such 
aquestion. ‘‘ Let me say, once for all, that 
I will not use the bonds of the bank, or any- 
thing else belonging to it, to save myself. I 
will lose my situation, and become a beggar 
to-morrow, rather than become a defaulter for 
a thousand dollars, or any other sum.” 

‘It strikes me that you are a defaulter now 
for over five hundred dollars. But you can 
take your choice; it is none of my business.” 

‘But I did hope you would help me, Mr. 
Bushwell. I have assisted you a good deal in 
taking care of your business,” added the cash- 
ier, reproachfully. 

‘*T don’t deny it: but if I’ve got to pay five 
hundred and twenty dollars for what you’ve 
done, I had better paid a lawyer.” 

**T will give you a hundred dollars for the 
use of the money one week,” said Mr. Longi- 
more, more desperately. 

‘* And the security?” 

**A bill of sale on my furniture, dated ten 
days ahead. It will be yours, if I don’t pay 
you by that time,” added the cashier. 

“It’s rather risky.” 

‘*Not at all.” 

‘¢The note to be for six hundred and twen- 
ty dollars?” 

“SVs.” 

‘**T wouldn’t take no such risk for any other 
man. As you say, you have helped me a good 
deal about my business, and filed my papers 
for me. I want to help you if I can,” mused 
Fox Bushwell, snarling up his long gray hair 
by combing it with his bony fingers. ‘‘I don’t 
like to do it; but I guess I'll take the risk. 
Six hundred and twenty dollars, you said — 
didn’t you?” 

‘¢Six hundred and twenty; and I will give 
you the note and bill of sale to-night, if you 
will let me have the check.” 

“If I'm going to do it, I might as well do 
it now as any other time. It’s risky busi- 
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ness; and if I get sent to the poorhouse, you 
must try to do something for me,” replied 
Fox Bushwell,. laying the bundle of bonds 
upon the table, which the cashier was careful 
to pick up on the instant, and place in a tin 
case. 

Mr. Longimore wrote the bill of sale, speci- 
fying all the principal articles, but including 
everything in the house, and signed it. He 
passed the paper to his hard creditor on the 
other side of the table, and proceeded to make 
the note. When it was done, he tossed it ovér 
to the miser, with a blank check for him to 
fill out. Fox Bushwell had put on his spec- 
tacles, and was carefully reading the bill of 
sale. 

‘* But this document ought to have a witness 
to the signature,” suggested the creditor. 

‘* Very well; we can have it witnessed when 
we go out,” replied Mr. Longimore. 

‘Better have the note witnessed, too. I 
don’t want anybody to think I took advantage 
of you; and everything must be fair and above- 
board.” 

**T don’t object. The same person can wit- 
ness both papers.” 

Fox Bushwell filled out the blank check for 
five hundred and twenty dollars, on which he 
was to pay interest at the rate of six hundred 
per cent. 

‘That makes it all right,” said Mr. Longi- 
more, as he proceeded to gather up the other 
papers which belonged in the tin case, and 
which were kept in the bank vault. 

**Just a moment before you go,” interposed 
the money-lender. ‘‘I want to ask you about 
a mortgage I have, that will be due next 
week.” 

The cashier seated himself again. Fox 
Bushwell took from the breast pocket of his 
coat a package of pazers, consisting of deeds, 
mortgages, notes, policies of insurance, and 
other documents. The bundle looked pre- 
cisely like the package of bonds in the tin 
case, for they were both done up by the cash- 
ier, with the same tape and covering, the pa- 
pers having been folded on the sametin. The 
miser asked his question, which involved a 
discussion of half an hour, and the ‘church 
clocks were striking nine when they fin- 
ished it. 

** Now, if you will let me have half a dozen 
blank checks, I'll go home,” said Fox Bush- 
well, rising from his chair, with the package 
of private papers in his hand. 

The cashier had to go to another part of the 
bank for the blanks. While he was gone, 
Fox Bushwell took the bundle of bonds from 
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the tin case. He looked at it earnestly, and 
his eye lighted up with a diabolical cunning. 
Instead of restoring the bonds, he placed the 
package of private documents in the tin case. 

When the cashier returned, the money-lend- 
er stood at the table, with the package in his 
hand. Mr. Longimore looked at the contents 
of the tin case; he even lifted the bundle 
which he supposed was the,bonds. He did 
not even suspect that it was not the bonds. 
Why should he? No one could have told one 
package from the other except by reading the 
label upon it, written in the large, clerkly 
hand of the bank officer. 

** Tt wouldn’t do for me to lose these papers,” 
said Fox Bushwell, leering and smiling, as he 
placed the bundle of bonds in his breast 
pocket. 

‘¢T should think it was hardly safe to keep 
them in your house. They might be stolen, 
or burned,” answered the cashier, rather in- 
differently, as he locked the vault, in which 
he had just placed the tin case. 

‘*No danger; I keep them in a safe place — 
a good deal safer than that vault. A good 
many banks have been broken into one time 
and another,” said the money-lender. ‘‘ And 
that reminds me that I want to tell you where 
I keep my papers, so that, if anything should 
happen to me, somebody would know where 
to find them. I don’t tell my boy, or Mrs. 
Pining: I can’t trust them.” 

‘*But you want those papers witnessed, 
Mr. Bushwell,” suggested Mr. Longimore. 

‘¢ We can do that at my house. Prince shall 
witness them. Your folks like him,” chuckled 
the usurer; ‘‘and if anything happens, they 
won’t believe he means to cheat them, if I do.” 

‘* Very well; Prince shall witness the bill of 
sale and the note.” 

Mr. Longimore carefully secured the doors 
and windows of the bank building, and then 
walked to the house of Fox Bushwell. Mrs. 
Pining had gone to bed, but Prince was still 
studying his lesson in his comfortless cham- 
ber over the front entry. He was called down, 
the cashier acknowledged his signature on 

both papers, and the young man wrote his 
| name as. witness upon each of them. He read 
| enough of the documents to comprehend their 
| nature, and only regretted that the father of 
| Mollie was obliged by his needs to mortgage 
| his furniture, as he understood the transaction 
to mean. 
‘‘ Now, go to bed, Prince; and don’t burn 
the lamp till midnight,” said the money- 
| lender. 
| Prince returned to his chamber, and resumed 
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the Latin translation upon which he was en- 
gaged when called. 

‘* Now I will show you where I keep my pa- 
pers,” said Fox Bushwell, when the young 
man had left the front room. 

‘* OF course I don’t want to know, unless 
you wish it,” replied Mr. Longimore. 

‘*T do wish it. I’m getting old, and may 
die any day. I want you to know where my 
papers are, so that they need not be lost or 
destroyed,” continued the money-lender, tak- 
ing the lamp, and leading the way to the cel- 
lar. 

*From a place near the top of the wall, over 
a large pile of shavings, and under one of the 
great cross-timbers of the frame of the house, 
Fox Bushwell took a stone of considerable 
size. It was all he could lift from such a height, 
and its removal from the wall left a consider- 
able aperture. Reaching into this hole, he 
took out a brass kettle, which contained a 
quantity of papers. ; 

‘‘That’s my safe,” said Fox Bushwell, ex- 
hibiting the kettle, which he held near the 
lamp, on a barrel. ‘‘No thief would ever 
think of looking behind that stone any more 
than any other.” 

‘* But your house might be burned,” added 
the cashier. 

‘* Well, the fire wouldn’t touch those papers, 
if it was.” 

‘* The fall of that large timber over the hole 
would throw down the wall. But if you are 
satisfied, I am.” 

** Of course you won’t tell any one,” added 
the miser. 

**Certainly not,” replied Mr. Longimore, 
indifferently. 

Fox Bushwell put the bundle, which the 
cashier supposed consisted only of his cred- 
itor’s private papers, into the kettle, restoring 
the latter to its place in the wall. Lifting the 
stone, he adjusted it so that it seemed to be as 
it had been since the house was built. He 
filled the chinks with small stones, and then 
conducted his visitor up stairs. 

“If I should die, you will know just where 
to look for my papers, Mr. Longimore,” said 
the usurer, as he opened the front door. 

** Suppose you should die; what am I to do 
with your papers?” asked the cashier. ‘* Have 
you made a will?” 

-*No, not yet,” replied the miser, with some- 
thing like a shudder, for men like him cannot 
think of giving away their property, even when 
they have no further use for it. 

‘* Such things ought not to be deferred too 
long, you know, Mr. Bushwell.” 
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‘*T know it; and I’m going to attend to the 
matter right off.” 

‘*T believe Prince is your heir. At least, I 
never heard that you had any other near re- 
lation,” added Mr. Longimore. 

‘* Well, I haven’t got much to leave, and it 
don’t make much difference,” said the usurer, 
to whom the subject appeared to be very dis- 
agreeable. ‘‘ Good night, Mr. Longimore.” 

‘* Good night; but I advise you to set your 
house in order, Mr. Bushwell; not only your 
temporal but your spiritual house; for death 
comes like a thief in the night.” 

** I'll take care of it,” said the money-lender, 
partly closing the door, to hasten the departure 
of the no longer welcome guest. 

The cashier hastened away to his home. 
He had it in his mind to have a very serious 
talk with his miserable neighbor, in regard to 
the things beyond this life, for it seemed dread- 
ful to him that a man should continue to pile 
up riches, with no thought of the hereafter. 
But not much time did Mr. Longimore give 
to the subject on that Monday night, for his 
own troubles weighed heavily upon his mind. 
He was safe from the censure of the bank di- 
rectors; but he had to pay six hundred and 
twenty dollars within ten days, or lose his fur- 
niture, lose even the piano with which Mollie 
could earn her bread by teaching music, if 
he should be suddenly taken away. Before 
he went to bed, he wrote a long letter to his 
brother in Portland, detailing very precisely 
the nature and extent of his financial embar- 
rassment, and asking for an immediate loan, 
to enable him to pay his note when it became 
due. He enclosed the sheet in an envelope, 
directed it, and put a postage stamp upon it. 
He left it on the table, and went to bed. He 
had not the courage to tell his wife what had 
happened; and he permitted her to sleep on, 
unconscious of the heavy burden which he 
was bearing. He could not sleep, for the fu- 
ture seemed full of trial, even under the most 
hopeful view he could take of it. 

Fox Bushwell’s room was the front chamber, 
next to Prince’s. He usually retired at nine 
o'clock, to save burning the lamps; but to- 
night he did not come up to his chamber as 
usual, and his nephew wondered where he 
was. The young man had heard the door 
close when the cashier left the house, and had 
also heard his ‘*‘ good night.” 

Prince wondered why his uncle did not go 
to bed; and at ten o’clock he went down for a 
drink of water. Doubtless he went for the 
water, but certainly he also wished to ascer- 
tain what the old man was doing. Fox Bush- 
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well was not in the front room, nor in the 
kitchen, and Prince soon discovered that he 
was in the cellar. There was nothing strange 
in his being there, and the young man went 
to bed. Perhaps the tea he had drank for sup- 
per had been too strong — an impossible thing 
a few weeks before; perhaps the Latin he had 
studied in the evening had boggled up his 
brains; at any rate, he could not sleep for a 
while. He was sure his uncle had not come 
up stairs when he heard the clock strike tweive: 
but the young man did hear him shortly after 
that hour. His uncle was certainiy more con- 
siderate than usual, for he seemed to be very 
careful about making any noise which might 
have disturbed the other inmates of the house. 
lic had evidently taken off his shoes down 
stairs, and come up in his ‘stocking feet.” 
If the door and the bedstead had not creaked, 
Prince would not have known that his uncle 
had retired. 

But the nephew was tired enough to sleep 
by this time; and he did sleep, but not tor a 
long time. Ie was awakened by a furious 
yelling in front of the house. Prince leaped 
from his bed, and was going to the window, 
when he heard the startling cry of ‘‘ Fire!” 

Then he smelt smoke; then he was con- 
scious that there was smoke in the room where 
he was; then he heard the crackling and roar- 
ing of flames; then he heard the screams of 
Mrs. Pining. Drawing on his trousers hastily, 
he opened the door. The entry was full of 
smoke, and down the stairway he could see 
the light of the flames. He rushed into his 
uncle’s room. The old man appeared to be 
still asleep. 

**Fire! uncle Fox!” he shouted, almost 
dragging his uncle from his bed. 

Then he rushed to the assistance of Mrs. 
Pining; but the housekeeper was already de- 
scending the. stairs. 

‘: The house is afire! Sufferin’, dyin’ world, 
the house is afire! ” she screamed. 

Prince helped his uncle down stairs, for he 
seemed to be half paralyzed, so that he could 
not move alone; and they got out of the house 
at the last moment it was possible to do so by 
the stairs, which were now in flames. * 


CHAPTER V. 
AFTER THE FIRE. 


Tue cry of ‘ Fire,” in the middle of the 
night, is always an uppalling sound, and the 
fact is appalling when the flames burst from 
a dwelling-house, where men, women, and 
children may be sleeping, unconscious that 
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the devouring element is at work so near them. 
The cry startled those who lived in the street 
where the conflagration broke out, and ina 
few moments a crowd had gathered near the 
doomed dwelling. 

Prince had assisted his uncle to put on a 
part of his clothes, and, with the rest on his 
arm, had actually dragged the half paralyzed 
money-lender into the street, where he finished 
his toilet. Fox Bushwell was trembling with 
anguish at the loss of his house, or with some 
other emotion unexplained. When he had 
put on his coat, he felt in the pockets of it, as 
if to assure himself of-the safety of whatever 
papers might be there. Hc seemed to be sat- 
isfied in this respect. 

‘¢O, my house, my house!” he groaned, in 
real or apparent anguish; but no one seemed 


| to pity or care for him. 


‘¢* Sufferin’ and dyin’ world!” cried Mrs. 
Pining. ‘‘The eend of the airth is come, and 
there ain’t no peace for the wicked!” 

Crowds of men, and even of women and 
children, came, hurried from their beds in the 
dead of the night by the startling cry, or by 
the glare of the flames. The engines came, 
but before the line of hose could be laid and 
the brakes manned, the roof of the house fell 
in, with a crash, and a cloud of sparks and 
cinders rose into the air. The building was 
nearly all gone when the first stream of water 
was directed upon the mass of fire. It was 
impossible to save a timber, or even an article 
of furniture, and the first water had been 
thrown upon the adjacent houses, that the fly- 
ing firebrands might not carry destruction to 
them. Doubtless the fire was well managed, 
because it was not permitted to extend to the 
wooden structures around it. 

In half an hour the fire had done its work 
with remarkable thoroughness, and nothing ° 
but a few timbers was left of Fox Bushwell’s 
house. The engines continued to play upon 
the blackened embers till not a spark of fire 
remained among them. Thecrowd went back 
to their beds, and the engines returned to 
their stations. Mrs. Pining had taken refuge 
in the house of a neighbor, to which she had 
been invited, and only a few lingered around 
the ruins. 

Among the first who had come to the fire 
was Mr. Longimore. His troubles banished 
sleep from his eyelids. He heard the cry of 
Fire!” and, looking out the window, he saw 
the flames bursting from the side of the money- 
lender's house. He reached the scene of the 
excitement just as Prince was hurrying his 
uncie out of the front door. With some of the 
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more active of the neighbors who had arrived, 
he attempted to remove the furniture from the 
front room. The old secretary and the dilap- 
idated chairs were carried out; but then the 
flames drove the men from the house, and it 
was not safe to enter again. The cashier 
thought that the fire had broken out in or 
near the heap of shavings which he had no- 
ticed in the cellar, and he wondered if the 
brass kettle containing the papers of his neigh- 
bor could withstand the heat. When nothing 
-more could be done, the cashier looked for 
Fox Bushwell in the crowd. He found him 
sitting upon the doersteps of a neighboring 
house, bewailing his misfortune in the pres- 
ence of a kné6t of men and women who had 
gathered around him. 

‘*T am ruined, Mr. Longimore! ” exclaimed 
he, recognizing the cashier by the bright light 
of the fire. ‘* My house is gone!” 

**You ought to be thankful that your life 
was saved,” replied his creditor. 

‘“‘T am thankful for that. I should have 
burned to death if Prince had not waked me 
up,” groaned Fox Bushwell. ‘I was sound 
asleep when it broke out. But I am ruined! 
I can’t afford to lose so much.” 

‘* Had you no insurance?” 

** None to speak of — only a thousand dollars.” 
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** Well, that will nearly cover the loss.” 

**Q, no. I can’t build another house for 
less than two thousand. And all my furniture | 
is gone!” 

The cashier did not believe the miser would 
suffer much loss, if he had a thousand dollars 
of insurance. But he was astonished to learn 
that his neighbor had any insurance; and cer- 
tainly no sane agent or company would have 
taken any more upon the property. Whatever 
risk he ran, the miser was not in the habit of 
paying out any money which he was not com- 
pelled to disburse, and had boasted that he 
never insured any houses that he owned. 

‘* How did your house take fire, Mr. Bush- 


well? ” asked the cashier. 


‘‘Thaven't the least idea,” replied the money- 
lender, blankly. 

‘When I looked out, the flames were break- 
ing out*at the windowin the middle of the 
house, near the place where we went down 
cellar,” added Mr. Longimore. 

The usurer looked at his neighbor, as the 
fire lighted up the thin, pale face of the latter, 
and said nothing for a moment. 

‘*T didn’t know where it broke out. I didn’t 
know anything about it till Prince woke me 
up,” said he, with more energy than he had 
before displayed. 
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‘*Can’t you think how it happened to take 
fire?” 

“IT can’t form any idea. I went to bed about 
half past ten, and didn’t hear anything till 
my boy called me, and hurried me out of the 
house,” replied the miserable man. ‘I am 
atraid somebody set the house afire.” 

‘* Who should set it on fire?” 

‘*T don’t know. Perhaps somebody got mad 
because I made them pay me what they owed ; 
but I can’t think of anybody that would do 
such a thing,” whined Fox Bushwell. 

‘Did you go down cellar after I left you?” 
inquired Mr. Longimore. 

“Yes, I went down to fix the kindlings for 
the fire in the morning.” : 

‘¢ What time was that?” 

*¢ About ten o'clock, I think.” 

‘*-You had a lamp, of course.” 

‘* Yes; I couldn’t do anything in the dark. 
I put the:lamp on the barrel, just as I always 
do, while I split up the kindlings.” 

‘If anything took fire from your lamp, it 
would have shown itself long before the flames 
burst out.” 

‘* Certainly it would; I don’t believe it got 
afire from my:lamp. Somebody must have 
set the fire.” 

‘‘ But it came from the inside,” suggested 
the cashier.” 

**T don’t know whether it did or not.” 

‘*T do, for I saw the flames breaking out 
through that middle window on the lower 
floor.” 

Fox Bushwell and the cashier talked till all 
the listeners had left them and gone to their 
beds again, till the fire was extinguished, and 
the engines had left. 

‘* Was the note I gave you burned?” asked 
the bank officer, in a low tone, when they were 
alone. 

‘““No; that was in my pocket-book,” an- 
swered the money-lender. ‘I only put my 
bonds and mortgages into the brass kettle.” 

‘* What do you think has become of tha 
brass kettle by this time?” 2 

‘*O, I think that’s safe.” 

‘**T don’t believe it is. Even the large floor- 
timbers were burned off, and fell into the cel- 
lar,” said Mr. Longimore, gently, as though 
he did not wish to destroy the hopes of the 
usurer. 

‘* You don’t think my papers are burned up 
—do you, Mr. Longinfore?” groaned Fox 
Bushwell. 

‘‘Pm afraid they are. You ought to have 
kept them in the bank vault.” 

‘** [ don’t think the bank's a safe place. Rob- 
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bers are always breaking into banks,” muttered 
the usurer. 

‘* But we can soon see whether the papers 
are burned or not. I will get a lantern, and 
we will see if we can find the brass kettle.” : 

The cashier went to his own house, and 
soon returned with the lantern. They walked 
over to the ruins of Fox Bushwell’s house. 
There was scarcely anything left of it — only 
a few blackened timbers which had fallen into 
the cellar. They had been drenched and 
soaked with water by the engines, and great 
puddles, which had not yet soaked into the 
earth, stood beneath them. On the side where 
the brass kettle had been concealed, the wall 
had fallen over, as it had also in other places, 
making a practicable causeway into the cellar. 

**You see now how it is,” said Mr. Longi- 
more, pointing to the fallen wall. 

‘They cheated me when they laid those 
stone,” replied the money-lender. ‘‘ They 
didn’t half lay the wall, or it wouldn’t have 
fallen over.” 

‘That may be; but it wasn’t a proper place 
to keep valuable papers,” said the cashier, 
rather severely. ‘‘I have told you more than 
once that I would keep your papers in the 
bank vault. But it is no use to talk about it 
now.” 

**You know as well as I do that a great 
many folks have lost their bonds by keeping 
them in bank safes, when they have been 
broken into by robbers,” whined the miser. 
“T never thought it was safe.” 

‘“*T hope your papers are safe, but I think 
it is hardly possible,” added the cashier, as he 
began to examine the ground where the wall 
had stood. ‘‘ The brass keiiie must have been 
carried over into the cellar when the wall went 
down.” 

Mr. Longimore, with the lantern in his 
hand, led the way into the cellar. He rolled 
over a few of the smaller stones, and presently 
discovered the brass kettle, bottom up, and 
crushed in by the rocks which had fallen 
upon it. 

‘* Here it is!” exclaimed the cashier, as he 
drew the kettle from the rocks. 

‘*Is there anything in it?” gasped the usurer, 
as though his life or death depended upon the 
answer. 

‘* Nothing at all; it was upside down.” 

“Everything gone! I’m lost! ruined!” 
groaned the usurer. ‘‘I might as well die now.” 

“It isn’t quite so bad as that,” added Mr. 
Longimore, in soothing tones. ‘‘The mort- . 
ages must be on record, and the notes will 
be duplicated by the makers of them.” 
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‘**T don’t know about that. Even the policy 
on the house was burnt,” said Fox Bushwell, 
in dismay. 

‘The company will pay the insurance all 
the same,” continued Mr. Longimore, poking 
over the rubbish to see if he could find any- 
thing from the kettle that had escaped the 
flames. 

Nothing combustible “could have passed 
through that fiery furnace, and it was clear 
enough to the cashier that all of his neighbor’s 
valuable papers had been,consumed. 

‘* What on earth am I going to do?” moaned 
the usurer. 

‘*T don’t think you will lose much. Those 
who owe you will give new notes, and your 
insurance will nearly rebuild your house. 
Come, I think we had better get out of the 
night air. Prince has gone to my house to 
sleep, and you can share the bed with him.” 

‘*No; I guess I won’t go there. I’ve got an 
empty house down the street, and I’m afraid 
somebody will set that afire, if I don’t look 
out for it,” replied Fox Bushwell. ‘If you 
will lend me that lantern till morning, I’ll stay 
there.” 

‘* But you have no bed to sleep in; the house 
is not furnished,” protested the cashier. 

‘It’s almost morning now; and I couldn’t 
sleep if I went to bed, I feel so bad. I shall 
have to move into that house, and I want to 


get it ready. I must go to work on it as soon 
as it’s daylight. I can’t afford to. board at a 
hotel.’’ 


‘* Come to my house to breakfast, Mr. Bush- 
well.” 

** Perhaps I will; I'll see.” 

Fox Bushwell took the lantern, and walked 
down the street towards the house from which 
he had recently ejected the owner for non- 
payment of the mortgage note. It was like 
the one which had just been burned; but, be- 
ing newer, it was in much better condition. 
He took the key from his pocket, and entered 
the house; but what he did there for the next 
hour does not yet appear. 

Mr. Longimore walked to his own home, 
where his family were again slumbering after 
the excitement caused by the fire. He sat 
down in the back parlor, on the table of which 
lay the letter he had written in the evening. 
He began to think over the events of the night. 
He tried to set up some theory of the possible 
or probable origin of the fire in Fox Bush- 
well’s house. There were many ways that a 
fire might be kindled, which could not be ex- 
plained after the premises were destroyed. 
The mice might have got among the friction 
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matches; the lamp rags might have ignited 
by spontaneous combustion ; a live coal in the 
ash-barrel might have lighted a shaving; and 
some enemy of the usurer — perhaps the man 
he had driven from the vacant house — might 
have thrown a lighted match into that. heap 
of shavings. It was possible, too, that Fox 
Bushwell had set the house on fire, in order 
to obtain the insurance, though he would not 
have been likely to remain in his bed, if he 
had done so, until the flames had nearly cut 
off his retreat. 

It was a profitless consideration, and the 
cashier went to sleep in the rocking-chair in 
which he sat, for he did not care to awaken 
his wife by going to bed. He slumbered only 
an hour, and when he awoke, it was nearly 
daylight. He had intended to go to the bank 
before breakfast, in order to do some writing 
which the visit of the usurer had prevented 
him from finishing the evening before. On 


| his arrival, he opened the vault to obtain his 


books, for he desired to balance his personal 
account before the directors appeared; and 
some of them generally came early in the 
morning, to read the newspapers, which the 
porter brought at six o’clock. He punched 
Fox Bushwell’s check for five hundred and 
twenty dollars, which he had received the 
night before, and charged the account of his 
hard creditor with the amount for which it was 
drawn. He also placed the sum to his own 
credit, thus balancing his personal account, 
which he ruled off, and felt happy that he 
could not be censured even by a look of dis- 
pleasure. He wrote the other two entries 
necessary to make his own and the usurer’s 
standing correct with the bank. 

He had brought the tin case from the vault, 
for he had placed the check in it for the night. 
When he took it up to return it to the safe, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, he raised 
the package of bonds. As his eye glanced at 
the label on the bundle, he started back with 
an emotion of horror; his heart rose to iis 
throat, and the blood seemed to be frozen in 
his veins and arteries. He staggered to the 
table, and dropped upon it the case, retaining 
the package in his hand. His gaze was fixed 
upon the indorsement of the bundle, in his 
own large and plain handwriting. His frame 
trembled all over, and the cold sweat stood 
upon his brow as he read the label, — 


PrivATE PAPERS OF Fox BUSHWELL. 
The cashier sank back, exhausted by his 
violent emotions, into an arm-chair behind 
him. He groaned in the heaviness of his 
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spirit. The trivial mortification which had 
menaced him had been avoided to be succeed- 
ed by shameful disgrace and utter ruin. He 
trembled, he wept, he uttered a despairing 


groan when he thought of his wife and chil- | 
dren, who, innocent as they were, must share | 
his disgrace and ruin to the end of their days. | 


Gathering courage from his desperation, he 


sprang up, and proceeded to examine the tin | 


case. é 

Perhaps the bonds were still there. Vain 
hope! they were not there. He opened the 
package of ‘‘ Fox Bushwell’s private papers.” 
By some inexplicable magic they might be 
changed into the bonds. Alas, they were 
only the mortgages, the single policy, and the 
notes of the miserable usurer, which had thus 
been saved from the fire. He even searched 
the vault for the lost package, catching, as a 
straw, the faint hope that he might have put 
it in another place, and forgotten it. The 
bundle was not to be found. He had seen his 
soulless creditor put one package into his 
pocket. He had seen him holding the bonds 
in his hand, while he made the Shylock bar- 
gain with him. He had seen the two bundles 
lying on the table at the same time, and he 
distinctly remembered that he had put the 
bonds back into the case with his own hands. 
Had he unwittingly made this awful blunder ? 
He could not believe it. 

If Fox Bushwell’s private papers had been 
put in the tin case, the bonds had gone into 
the pocket of his contemptible visitor. If the 
wretch had made this blunder, the bonds had 


been placed in the brass kettle, and burned: 


to ashes. Mr. Longimore was almost insane 
at the thought. For a moment he dashed 
wildly up and down the room, and then, as if 
decided what to do, he put the package of pa- 
pers in his pocket, restored the tin case and 
the books to the vault, and locked the iron 
doors. Seizing his hat, he walked at a furious 
pace to the vacant house where Fox Bushwell 
had taken refuge from the chill air of the 
night. He kicked and pounded at the door 
without rousing the money-lender, who, per- 
haps, did not care to see him. Then, in his 
desperation, he thrust his naked fist through 
a pane of glass, heedless of the blood that 
followed the onslaught, with the intention of 
unfastening the sash, so that he could obtain 
admission by the window. But the crash of 
the glass brought Fox Bushwell to the door. 

‘““What do you mean, Mr. Longimore, by 
destroying my property in —” 

*« Silence, man!” thundered the cashier, 
as he seized the quaking money-lender by 
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the throat. 
all!” 

‘*Why, what do you mean, Mr. Longi- 
more?” whined the usurer. ‘‘ Don’t hurt me. 
Are you crazy?” 

‘“‘T am crazy! mad! beside myself! If you 
don’t answer me, if you don’t speak the truth, 
I'll tear you in pieces, as a lion does a goat!” 
roared the cashier. * 

‘“*Let me alone! 
anything. 
the truth.” 

‘* Where is that bundle of bonds?” shrieked 
Mr. Longimore, shaking his clinched fist in 
the pale face of the miser. 

‘‘ What bonds? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“You do, you villain! 
done with them?” 

‘*T haven’t got any bonds, and I don’t know 
what you mean. ‘Don’t be so savage: I’m 
afraid of you.” 

‘“*You may well be afraid of me, if you don't 
give up those bonds! What have you done 
with them?” 

‘*T haven’t seen them. I don’t understand 
what you are talking about,” whined the 
trembling scoundrel. ‘‘ Don’t hurtme! I'ma 
clergyman.” 

‘You are a knave and a villain; and if you 
were ten times a clergyman, I would tear you 
in pieces, if you don’t give up the bonds,” 
said Mr. Longimore, more mildly, but still fu- 
riously. 

‘“*T can’t understand you,” pleaded Fox 
Bushwell, livid with terror. 

‘*Do you see that?” demanded the cashier, 
producing the miser’s package of papers, which 
he gave to the other. 

‘Why, Mr. Longimore! these are my pa- 
pers! My mortgages! my policy! my notes! 
I thought they were all burned. God bless 
you, Mr. Longimore, for saving them from the 
fire! I'll pray for you! I’m a clergyman; 
and I'll pray for you always! ” cried the money- 
lender, with a ghastly smile on his livid face. 

It seemed to be real; and, quivering with 
emotion, the cashier gazed upon the wretch 
before him. 

“You left this package in the bank, and 
took the bundle of bonds — forty thousand 
dollars in bonds!” gasped Mr. Longimore. 
‘¢ What have you done with them?” 

“I took the bonds?” said Fox Bushwell, 
opening his eyes and his mouth to their widest 
tension. 

** You did.” 

“I didn’t mean to take them, if I did. I 


*“You have ruined me, after 


Pll do 
I always speak 


Don’t hurt me! 
I’ll answer you. 


What have 


you 
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thought they were my private papers. You 
know the two bundles were just alike. You 
fixed them both, with the same wrapper and 
the same red tape,” whined the usurer. “I 
took the bonds instead of my bundle — did I?” 

“You did!” groaned the cashier. 

‘““T didn’t know it. I didn’t mean to take 
the bonds. I’m aclergyman, andI can’t tell 
a lie.” 

‘‘ What have you done with them?” 

‘* With what?” 

‘* With the bonds.” 

‘“‘T put the bundle which I thought was 
mine into the brass kettle. If it was the pack- 
age of bonds — I — I — they — were — all — 
burned,” said Fox Bushwell, with a shudder. 

**T am lost! I am utterly ruined! O, my 
wife, my children!” groaned Mr. Longimore, 
beating his forehead with his hand. 

Suddenly he turned and fled from the house. 
Fox Bushwell watched him till he disappeared 
in the distance; then he looked upon his bun- 
dle of papers, and a hardly perceptible smile 
played for an instant upon his thin lips. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OPENING THE ENVELOPES. 


‘* PLEASE to come to order,” said Miss Min- 
nie Darling, the president of the Dorcas So- 
ciety, when the hour appointed for the meet- 
ing arrived, on the Tuesday following the 
events narrated in the last chapters. 

It was early on the morning of that day 
that Mr. Longimore had rushed, in an agony 
bordering on distraction, from the vacant 
house where Fox Bushwell had taken refuge. 
The fair members discontinued their chatter 
instantly, for they were deeply interested in 
the coming proceedings of the meeting. They 
ceased to talk all together, as enthusiastic 
girls are apt to do; indeed, they ceased to talk 
atall. The secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting, the regular routine business was 
transacted, and several applications for aid 
were presented by members who had learned 
of poor people needing clothing or other neces- 
saries since the last week. Certainly every- 
thing was done ‘ decently and in order; ” 
but it must be acknowledged that there was 
far less interest than usual in the ordinary 
proceedings. Doubtless the vision of a swift- 
flying race-boat, propelled by fairy rowers, 
was flitting through the minds of most of 
them. 

The last clause of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting was to the effect that ‘‘ Don- 
ald John Ramsay, otherwise ‘Don John,’ was 
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appointed Mercury for the next week.” This 
was a matter of so much importance that even 
a person generally so busy as the active rep- 
resentative of the firm of Ramsay & Son, boat- 
builders. felt that he could not decline it; but 
it so happened that business was just then at 
a stand-still with him, and it was a positive 
pleasure to spend the afternoon in the pres- 
ence of so many charming young ladies, es- 
pecially as Nellie Patterdale was a prominent 
member of the association. At the time when 
all the routine business of the meeting had 
been done, however, Don John had not yet 
put in an appearance; and no such thing as 
the non-arrival of the young man who was 
honored with the title of Mercury to the god- 
desses had ever been known. He had always 
been on hand when the members were called 
to order, and, besides feeling like a fly in a 
honey-pot, he regarded himself as highly com- 
plimented by the appointment. 

‘* Where is our Mercury?” asked Eva Doane. 
‘There is no one to send with the garments 
voted at the last meeting.” 

‘* He treats us with contempt in not making 
his appearance,” added the president. ‘‘ Did 
you notify him, Miss Secretary?” 

‘“*T did, in the usual form, and requested 
him to inform me if he was unable to accept 


| the appointment,” replied Eva. 


‘¢ He incurs our displeasure by slighting our 
expressed wishes,” continued Minnie Dar- 
ling. ; 

‘‘T am sure something unexpected has de- 
tained him,” said Nellie Patterdale; and there 
was a slight blush upon her face, as she re- 
alized, after she had begun to speak, that she 
was apologizing for one whom she was sup- 
posed to regard with more than ordinary fa- 
vor. ‘Don John is always at the post of duty, 
and always punctual, unless he is sick, or de- 
tained by circumstances absolutely beyond 
his own control.” 

‘*T suppose so,” laughed Ruth Hapgood. 

‘* We all know that Don John is a model 
young man, and we are willing to believe that 
the sky has fallen, or that some other equally 
disastrous event has prevented his attend- 
ance,” said the president. ‘Therefore it is 
our presidential pleasure that he be heard be- 
fore he is condemned, reproved, or reproached. 
We are ready to attend to the business of open- 
ing the envelopes, which I intended should 
be done by our Mercury, so that no mark, dot, 
scratch, or indentation shall enable one of our 
own number to identify the enclosure of her 
father or guardian. We must findsome other 
person to perform this duty. Whoshall it be?” 
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‘*T will go for my brother,” suggested Nel- 
lie Patterdale. 

‘*That involves a: delay,” replied the pres- 
ident. - 

‘* My cousin, Philip Jelley, from Bangor, is 
in the house,” said Ruth Hapgood, at whose 


residence the meeting was held. ‘ He arrived 
to-day noon; and when I told him we were to 
have a meeting of over twenty young ladies 
this afternoon, he declared that he was a lucky 
fellow, and had tumbled into the sugar-bowl. 
When I informed him that we allowed no gen- 
tleman to attend our meeting, except Mercury, 
he threatened to commit suicide by drowning 
himself in a wash-bowl.” 

‘*He is in the house—is he?” asked the 
president. 

‘*He is; and, if he has not already com- 
mitted suicide, he is avaiiable for use.” 

‘‘ Bring in the Jelley,” added Minnie Dar- 
ling. ‘* We are.all dying to know what is in 
the envelopes. We appoint the Jelley Mer- 
cury, pro tem.” 

Ruth soon produced the young gentleman 
from Bangor, who was formally presented to 
the president. 

‘* Minnie, darling, I am delighted —” he be- 
gan. 

‘Stop, sir!” interposed the president, with 
dignity. ‘‘That is a stale joke, an unpar- 
donable offence. Whoever, of the lords of 
creation, makes a pause between her first and 
her last name, in addressing the president of 
this association, shall be instantly and forever 
banished from our presence.” 

‘*T beg ten thousand pardons; and, under 
the circumstances, if I were drowning, I would 
not stop the millionth part of a second, for 
breath, between your first and last name,” 
protested Philip Jelley. ‘‘I am ready to serve 
you with my fortune, my life, and my sacred 
honor, and to dispense Bangor chivalry like 
dew among the rose-buds.” 

“It is well, Mr. Jelley. We accept your 
apology and your promise tosinnomore. We 
have work for you to do.” 

**T would I were a Hercules instead of a 
Mercury, then, that I might slay the Nemean 
lion, demolish the Lernean hydra, overwhelm 
the Erymanthian boar —” 

‘* Stay; you will become a bore yourself if 
you intend to recite the exploits of Hercules, 
for we know them by heart,” interposed the 
president. 

‘Forgive me. I am dumb till my task 
is given out,” replied the young man, amid 
the general tittering of the girls, who saw 
that the president was more than a match 
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for the glib-speaking gentleman from Ban- 
gor. 

‘*Our forgiveness flows as freely as water 
to the truly penitent. Play the réle of Mer- 
cury, and not of Hercules,” continued Minnie. 
‘You will open those envelopes in the basket, 
pass whatever bank bills they contain to the 
treasurer, and announce the amount taken 
from such enclosure. You will stand alone 
in the corner, as you do so, and be particular 
to observe the instructions I give you, Mr. 
Jelley.” 

‘*T will obey to the letter.” 

‘* Obey in spirit, as well as to the letter.” 

Nellie had placed the basket containing the 
enveiopes in a chair in the corner of the room. 
In another chair was a second basket for the 
envelopes and circulars, when the money had 
been taken from them. 

** You will stand alone in the corner, with 
your back to the audience —” 

** With my back to the ladies!” gasped Mr. 
Jelley. 

‘*You will obey me in letter and in spirit,” 
the president proceeded. ‘‘ You will face the 
corner while you open the envelopes and 
take the money from them. You will be sure 
that no young lady sees the one from which 
you take abill. You will throw each enclosure 
and the circular it contains into the waste bas- 
ket on your right. Then, with the money in 
your hand, and nothing else, you will right 
about face, and announce the amount, which 
will be recorded by the secretary. You will 
next step forward, and hand the amount to the 
secretary. Do you understand me, Mr. Jelley?” 

“Perfectly; and I will carry out your in- 
structions in spirit, and to the very letter, pro- 
testing against nothing but the’ penalty of 
being compelled to turn my back to the ladies, 
even for a single instant,” replied Mr. Jelley, 
who, fora young man of eighteen, appeared 
to have an astonishing self-possession in the 
presence of such a bevy of laughing girls, 
whom it is ten times as difficult to face as it is 
twice as many full-grown women. 

‘¢ By our presidential command you do s0; 
and therefore we pardon any seeming dis- 
courtesy in the act.” 

‘¢ But I am the only sufferer;” protested Mr. 
Jelley. 

‘‘Then suffer in silence, or decline the 
charge we have imposed upon you, and we 
will seek a more willing Mercury.” 

‘¢ None could be found in this humdrum age, 
or even in the classic days of yore.” 

“‘You have the caduceus ;' proceed with the 
business, or vacate the premises.” 
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‘*T am as dumb as a mute, but as active as 
a French dancing-master,” answered Mr. Jel- 
ley, as he hopped into the part of the room 
where the baskets were awaiting him. 

Facing into the corner, he took up one of 
the white envelopes, broke it open, and took 
therefrom the printed circular. From this he 
removed a greenback, and having deposited 
the now useless papers in the waste-basket, he 
faced about with military precision. The 
members of the Dorcas Society were breath- 
less with interest and excitement, and perhaps 
the graceful military salute which the messen- 
ger made was entirely lost upon them. 

“* Miss President.” 

** Mercury.” 

‘*T have the honor to —” 

‘* Announce the denomination of the bill, 
without any flourishes whatever,” interrupted 
the president, impatiently. ‘* You will say, 
‘One dollar,’ ‘ Five dollars,’ or ‘Ten dollars ;’ 
‘only this, and nothing more; ’ not another 
word, or no longer shall you be Mercury.” 

‘¢ Imperial Juno, I—” 

‘* The amount!” 

** Ten dollars.” 

‘‘It is well. Advance, and give the bill to 
the treasurer.” 

Mr. Jelley obeyed, marched with military 
precision to the chair of Nellie Patterdale, 
wheeled about, and returned to the corner. 

“‘Five dollars,” said he, when he had, in 
the same manner as before, possessed him- 
self of the monetary contents of another en- 
velope. 

This small amount produced a slight reac- 
tion in the minds of the members, from hope 
to fear that the aggregate would be insufficient 
for the purchase of the boat. 

‘*Ten dollars,” said Mercury, next. 

Hope revived again. 

‘*Ten dollars,” was the succeeding an- 
nouncement. 

By this time Mr. Jelley seemed to have fully 
learned his lesson, and he did not adda single 
word beyond the requirement of the president. 
When he had opened the next envelope, he 
faced about, and, having made the military 
salute, he stood like a statue, and as dumb as 
one. The president and the members waited 
impatiently to know the amount of the bill in 
his hand; but he continued to maintain his 
obstinate silence. 

** Announce the denomination of the bill,” 
said Minnie Darling. 

Mr. Jelley bowed, but opened not his lips. 

‘* What ails you?” 

Mercury wrote upon a slip of paper with a 
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pencil, ‘‘May I speak?” which he presented 
to the president with the utmost deference. 

‘*T command you to speak.” 

“I beg pardon; but I cannot announce the 
amount in the last envelope without exceed- 
ing my iustructions,” replied the messenger. 
‘“*You commanded me to say, ‘ One dollar,’ 
‘Five dollars,’ ov ‘Ten dollars;’ ‘ only this, 
and nothing more.’ As this bill in my hand 
is neither of ‘these, and is something more, I 
dare not speak.” 

“*'You go by the letter, and not by the spirit, 
Mercury. The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

“T think it will in this case, Miss Pres- 
ident,” added the messenger. 

**We will amplify our instructions so far 
that you may give the denomination of the 
bill, whatever it may be; but only this, and 
nothing more.” 

‘* Fifty dollars,” said Mr. Jelley, bowing, and 
advancing to the treasurer. 

This announcement was followed by a gen- 
eral titter and a general clapping of hands; 
but it was succeeded by two of only five dol- 
lars each, which depressed the tone somewhat. 
Then came several tens and one twenty. For 
the twentieth time the messenger faced about, 
and saluted the president. He did not imme- 
diately speak, and seemed to be laboring under 
the temptation to make a speech, which, how- 
ever, he was able to resist, though he made his 
announcement with an extraordinary flourish. 

**One hundred dollars!” 

**Goody!” ‘* Goody!” ‘‘ Splendid! ” ‘* Cap- 
ital!” ‘“* Elegant!” ‘‘ Magnificent!” cried the 
members from all parts of the room, as Mr. 
Jelley advanced to deposit the large bill in the 
hand of the treasurer. ‘* We have more than 
enough now!” “Itis asure thing!” ‘‘ What 
glorious times we shail have!” 

The next announcement was of another fifty, 
and the last was a twenty. 

‘*The business is completed, Mercury, and 
we present our thanks for the very acceptable 
manner in which you have discharged your 
duty,” said the president. 

‘““Must I go now?” asked the gentleman 
from Bangor. ‘I have opened twenty-five 
envelopes, and I estimate that I have spent 
twenty-five minutes with my back turned to 
the goddesses of this assembly, which was, 
therefore, all lost time to me. I implore you, 
Miss President, compensate me for this sacri- 
fice by permitting me to,remain for a space © 
of time equivalent to that of which I have been 
cheated by my implicit obedience to your pres- 
idential commands.” 
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‘* Not because you deserve any other reward 
than our thanks, which have been presented 
to you, but because we may have further need 
of you,.are you permitted to-remain.” 

‘* Thanks, Miss President!” And the mes- 
senger seated himself at the side of Ruth Hap- 
good. 

While this conversation was going on, Eva 
Doane was adding the amounts recorded, and | 
Nellie Patterdale was counting the money. 

‘** Well, Miss Secretary, what is the result?” 
asked Minnie Darling. 

‘‘Let us see if my figures agree with Nel- 
lie’s count, first,” said Eva, as she and the 
treasurer compared notes. 

‘* Stop a moment,” interposed the president. 
‘*T have forgotten one thing. — Mercury!” 

‘* Miss President,” replied Mr. Jelley, spring- 
ing to his feet, and saluting as before; and it 
was supposed he was, or had been, a member 
of some military company. 

‘* If any one or more of the envelopes you 
opened contained zo money, you are solemnly 
enjoined not to mention the fact,” added Min- 
nie. 

‘But, Miss President, every one of them did 
contain money,” responded Mercury. 

‘*Now, Mercury, you have spoiled the 
whole!” exclaimed the president, with an ex- 
pression of deep chagrin. ‘‘ Why did you say 
anything?” 

‘*T implore your presidential pardon,” said 
the messenger, bowing low. ‘‘ You told me 
if one or more of the envelopes contained 
no money, I was not to mention the fact. As 
every one of them did contain money, from 
five dollars to a hundred, I respectfully and 
reverentially submit, there was no fact to con- 
ceal.” 

‘*T am sorry anything was said,” added Min- 
nie. 

‘¢ But it can make no difference,” interposed 
the secretary, ‘‘ for I have recorded and num- 
bered twenty-five donations; and I am sure 
no one can have the least idea who gave the 
five dollars, and who the fifties, and the hun- 
dred.” 

‘It is all right,” protested several of the 
girls. 

‘‘Tf it were not all right, it could not be 
helped,” said Minnie. ‘* You will read the 
amount, Miss Secretary.” 

‘* Four hundred and fifteen dollars,” replied 
Eva Doane, consulting her paper. 

‘* Four hundred apd fifteen dollars!” re- 
peated the president. 

This announcement was followed by the 





clapping of hands, and by all the ejaculations 
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contained in the young ladies’ vocabulary. 
The amount of the contributions was unex- 
pectedly large; indeed, they were double the 
sum. anticipated by the most sanguine. In the 
circular the probable cost of the boat had been 
stated, and a majority of the donors had ev- 
idently computed, and given what appeared to 
be their fair share, with some allowance for 
the possible failure of a portion to contribute. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the one 
who had enclosed the hundred, and the others 
the twenties and fifties, believed that a con- 
siderable number of the members’ fathers or 
guardians would give nothing, and had been 
very generous in order to prevent the defeat 
of the plan. But none of the girls had the 
remotest idea who had given these large sums. 
At least a dozen of their fathers were able to 
give the largest amount; and, of half that 
number, one was as likely to have done it as 
another. It was by no means certain, even, 
that the poorer parents had enclosed the five- 
dollar bills, since some of the richest men in 
the city were the meanest and most penurious. 

It was with a feeling of real pain that Min- 
nie Darling realized that Mollie Longimore, 
who was not present at this meeting, had not 
done as she had said she intended todo. Her 
father must have given at least five dollars, 
for every envelope contained money, and this 
was. the smallest amount in any. Perhaps 
something in her manner had induced Mollie 
to change her purpose, and the poor, harassed 
cashier had felt obliged to contribute. Minnie 
was sorry she had not spoken more decidedly 
to her friend, or that she had not given the 
envelope to her own father, with an explana- 
tion, for he was more able to give a thousand 
dollars than Mollie’s father was one. But she 
was determined to see Mollie, when she could 
speak to her alone, and have the money re- 
turned. She felt that it was'a shame and an 
outrage for one so burdened with trials and 
troubles as she had heard, Mr. Longimore 
was, to be asked, or even permitted, to give 
five or ten dollars for such a luxury as a row- 
boat. 

‘*We can buy Don John’s boat at once,” 
said Nellie Patterdale. ‘‘If she is ready, we 
can take our first lesson in rowing to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Who shall be our instructor?” asked Eva. 

“OQ that I might be the happy fellow!” ex- 
claimed Mercury, Aro fem. 

“Do you understand rowing?” inquired 
Minnie. 

** Alas, no! I don’t know an oar from a 
bottle of Day & Martin's blacking!” groaned 
the messenger. 
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HOW DO WE KNOW? 


‘““Commodore Montague, Don John, Ned 
Patterdale, and a dozen more, know all about 
it,” added Ruth. ‘*But we have members 
enough to fill the boat five times.” 

‘* We can have another boat!” exclaimed 
Eva, her eyes flashing at this rapturous 
thought. 

‘Two boats!” shouted some of the girls, 
wild with delight at the prospect which was 
thus presented to them. 

‘Certainly; we can purchase a second boat 
immediately,” added Nellie. ‘‘ But even two 
are not enough to enable us all to row at the 
same time.” 

‘‘Our girls afloat! Why was I born that 
my lot should be cast in Bangor, instead of 
here!’’ sighed Mr. Jelley. 

But the girls gave little heed to the rhapso- 
dist from up the river. They were excited, 
and they all talked together, discussing plans 
for the future. It was all confusion; but it 
was sweet confusion, for there is nothing in 
the world more delightful than five and twen- 
ty, or even half a dozen, girls full of life and 
animation, with from two to a dozen ringing 
out their silvery tones at the same instant, as 
though life were all too short to enable them 
to speak one at a time. The president rapped 
with a pencil on the table to bring order out 
of this confusion, so as to propose a method 
by which all might fairly use the boats. At 
this moment Don John was announced. 

The arrival of the boat-builder created a 
decided sensation. He was the man of boats, 
and he could tell them whether or not the new 
boat could be used the next afternoon, or even 
that very evening, for the weather was warm 
and pleasant for early May. He could tell 
them when they could have the second boat; 
and he could tell them who was best qualified 
to instruct them in the art of rowing. Don 
John was doubly welcome, therefore, and no 
one even thought of hearing his excuses for 
not presenting himself in season to discharge 
his duties as messenger. 

But there was something about Don John 
which seemed to embarrass them. Instead 
of wearing his best suit, as he was in the habit 
of doing when he went into the presence of 
young ladies, he wore his working-clothes. 
More than this, his garments were covered 
with mud and dirt; his face was begrimed with 
grease and tar, and streaked with lines where 
the perspiration had run down from his brow. 
Besides, his expression was full of trouble. 

‘*T hope you will excuse me for being late, 
Miss President,” he began, with much emo- 
tion and excitement. ‘‘I was so busy that I 
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did not think of this meeting till the minute I - 


started to come to it. Of course you have 
heard the news?” 

‘* What news?” asked Minnie. 

** About Mr. Longimore.” 

*¢ We have heard nothing.” 

‘He has disappeared; nothing can be 
found of him,” replied Don John. 

‘*Mr. Longimore!” exclaimed several of the 
girls. 

‘*He has not been seen since the fire last 
night, though it is certain he was at the bank 
this morning,” added the boat-builder. 

“But what has become of him?” asked 
Nellie. 

**No one knows. The bank directors did 
not think much of it till they ascertained 
about noon that a package of forty thousand 
dollars in bonds was missing.” 

* How awful!” exclaimed Eva. 

‘Mollie Longimore was not at school to- 
day,” said one of the girls. 

‘*Do they think he has run away with the 
money?” inquired Ruth. 

‘« The directors are afraid he used the bonds 
some time ago. If he had intended to run 
away, they think he would not have waited 
till this morning. Mrs. Longimore and Mol- 
lie say he has been much troubled lately. In 
a word, they fear he has committed suicide.” 

‘* Poor Mollie!” sighed the president, burst- 
ing into tears. 

She was not the only one who wept as the 
members thought of the agony poor Mollie 
must be suffering at that moment. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOW DO WE KNOW? 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Ho’ do we know that Mayflowers will 
blow? 
That spring upon the earth will shine? 
That windflowers will show their blossoms 
pale as snow? 
Because God sent a sign. 


How can we know that what we toil to sow 
Will yield a harvest in the land? 
That patient Time will bring ripe fruits for 
gathering? 
Because ’tis His command. 


How do we know that germs will sprout and 
grow, 
And quickening rains prevail, 
In spite of winter’s rime? ‘‘ Harvest and seed- 
time,” 
He promised, “ shall not fail.” 
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“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER III. 


” ELL ?” x 
There it lies, a vague, little mono- 
syllable, upon my paper; but, dear me! if you 
could have heard it as she spoke it, felt how 
it quivered, and throbbed, and flashed with 
life, and heat, and feeling, how breathless it 
was with hopes and fears, — it would be to 
you no longer the pale little word which lies 
there all alone in state at the head of this 
chapter. 
The youth whom the girl addressed seemed 
in no hurry to answer. He stood on one side 








of the pump in the big farm-yard, and she on 
the other. A little way beyond was the or- 
chard, with the mellow, fruity scents of the 
ripening apples filling the air, and mingling 
with the rich, dry smells of the loads of hay 
which had just been pitched into the huge 
barn-loft behind. 2 

There was nothing in the youth’s face, at 
that moment, which would give the girl the 
slightest clew to what she so eagerly sought. 
It was blank and expressionless as a stone 
wall. It had assumed that look on a sudden, 
just as he had vaulted over the low fence 
which divided the barn-yard from the road, 
and seen the girl flashing out from the back 
door in her sky-blue poplin, and come tearing 
across the grass and the strawberry beds. He 
knew then she had been on the watch, and 
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why she wore the poplin dress that afternoon. 
Yet he stopped at the pump, to which a cup 
was attached by a chain, and deliberately 
helped himself to a draught with that solemn, 
impassive face which you felt all the time was 
a mask drawn on, with life and meaning reso- 
lutely shut behind. He was not used either 
to slake his thirst at the farm-yard pump, 
which, with its mossy trough and metal cup, 
belonged to the farm hands and the cattle. A 
large ice-urn always stood on the table in the 
great front hall, and the boy’s tastes were fas- 
tidious. Aunt Rachel’s keen eyes had often 
taken notice of that, with a little pursed-up 
smile about her lips, but she never spoke of it 
to him. 

The youth drank the cool water in the most 
deliberate fashion, looking steadily over the 
cup at the girl’s heated, curious face. He evi- 
dently. enjoyed her eagerness, and liked to 
hold back the secret for which she was palpi- 
tating. But the silence of that quarter of a 
minute was quite as hard for him as for her; 
and she probably knew this, used to him as 
she had become during the last four years. 

The mask of his face suddenly broke up in 
a great light and triumph. He tore off his 
cap and waved it in the air. ‘*‘ Yes, Madeline, 
I’ve got the prize!” he fairly shouted. 

The girl’s voice was not a shout, but it was 
not one whit less bright and triumphant than 
the boy’s. ‘*O, Rowan, I was sure you must 
have it. I am so very glad! How shall I 
congratulate you?” : 

**You’ve done it already, Madeline. I 
couldn’t help holding the thing back a little 
while just to see your face; but really, I didn’t 
want to tease you.” 

‘©O, I know that;” with a little decided nod 
of her head. ‘It was only because you were 
a boy, and must do things in a boy’s way, you 
see: one has to put up with all that. But 
how proud and glad papa and aunt Rachel 
will be!” 

“Yes; I think they will be. But I said, as 
I left the play-ground, and all the hallooing 
and applauding, ‘I shall tell Madeline first. 
Nobody will be quite so glad to hear it as 
she.’” 

The girl’s face brightened still more at those 
words. ‘‘ Yes, you were right there, Rowan ;” 
speaking gravely, as though she were sure of 
her ground now. ‘‘ Nobody can be quite so 
glad asI. But where is the medal?” 

‘“*T didn’t bring it off with me to-day. I 
couldn’t, you see, for more reasons than one. 
But it was awarded me. Won't that do until 
to-morrow?” 
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**O, yes!” with just a touch of disappoint- 
ment in her tones. ‘‘I suppose it had to be 
kept over one day for the general view. - It is 
gold, of course?” ; 

**O, yes; no pinchbeck about it;” with a 
smile, thinking how like a girl that question 
was. ‘‘ Worth twenty-five dollars any day.” 
He stopped there a moment; then he said, in 
a lower, graver tone, ‘‘Do you know, Made- 
line, this is the first thing I have fairly earned 
since I came to you?” 

“Why, how absurd, Rowan! Think of all 
the work you’ve done on the farm.” 

Rowan Bell gave a low, significant whistle. 
‘Yes, I know. Enough to pay for shelter 
and bread, possibly. The rest was all a free 
gift— do you suppose I have not known all 
these years, Madeline?” and he looked at her 
now, with something in his face which she 
had never seen there before. 

‘““Nobody has ever thought. of it in that 
light —- nobody has wanted you should; I am 
sure you know that, Rowan,” answered the 
girl in a half-injured, half-indignant tone. 

‘*Of course Ido. You will not misunder- 
stand me, Madeline;” in that voice of quiet 
remonstrance which we only use with those 
few people in the world of whom we are abso- 
lutely sure. 

He stood silent a moment, twirling his cap 
in his fingers. You would not suspect him 
for the same boy, who, four years ago, came 
up the lane at Bayberry Bend in the June sun- 
light, with his ragged clothes and his sham- 
bling gait. Sometimes he too, thinking of 
that time, wonders if he is the same boy: it 
all seems so far away from him; to belong to 
some other world than this warm, cheery, 
happy one in which he has lived for the last 
four years. 

He has grown straighter and taller; his 
gait has acquired strength and firmness. It 
seems as though his very joints were set closer 
in their sockets. His skin has a warm, healthy 
tan; and his thick, short hair frames a bright, 
intelligent face — not handsome, but pleasant 
to look at. The boy wears a simple gray suit, 
just like half the other boys at the High 
School, from which he has just taken the first 
prize. The narrow edge of cuffs, and collar 
around neck and sleeves, are snowy white: 
some woman evidently takes good care of all 
that. 

The girl, who stands by the youth's side, 
has changed less than he in these four years. 
You would know her at once for the little girl 
who stood by the stile in the warm June sun- 
shine, talking, and snapping her fingers at 
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her dog. Yet there 7s a change. She has 
grown some inches, and the big freckles are 
paler, and her eyes seem darker. Her whole 
face, too, has grown stronger, and finer in ex- 
pression. It is a girl's face still, not looking 
the sixteen birthdays which have made women 
of some of her old play-fellows. The soul 
will be slow in getting possession of that face; 
but when it is there, it will fill it with light, 
and power, and loveliness passing the faces 
of ordinary women. 

Rowan Bell’s cap came to a sudden dead 
stop in its revolutions. He drew a deep 
breath, and a flush came into his face. ‘‘ Mad- 
eline,”’ he said, turning towards her with an 
effort, and looking steadily in her eyes, ‘* there 
are some things I have wanted to say to you 
a long time; but it was the getting-at-them. 
I was sure to make a boggle of it.” He had, 
at all events, of his English. 

Her curiosity was at once wide awake. She 
had a feeling, too, that boys were dreadfully 
bungling creatures, and needed a girl’s deli- 
cate instinct to help them out of the abysses 
into which their wits were constantly liable to 
flounder. Rowan Bell, too, was only a boy 
in her estimation, though some of the slips 
of girls at the academy privately differed from 
her in this opinion, and thought Rowan Bell 
quite old and good-looking enough, too, to 
be a beau. 

But Madeline was now in a fever of curios- 
ity. A secret had a real relish for her girlish 
imagination. What was this thing Rowan 
had to tell her? 

There was a low stone wall shutting off the 
farm-yard from the orchard. The trees swung 
their low, gnarled branches over it, heavy 
with ripe fruit, which you could hear every 
few moments falling through the still air with 
a solid thump on the ground. For it was the 
stillest of Indian-summer days, not a breath 
of wind stirring, but the air full of rich, mel- 
low warmth, and pleasant humming of in- 
sects; the sky overhead, that loveliest of all 
skies, the deep, hazy October blue; the mists 
on the distant hills were loose, and light, and 
silvery, like heaps of tulle; the bright green 
of the grass was more or less faded where the 
black frosts had trailed; the gold and scarlet 
still lingered in bright flames among the 
leaves, though the great glory of color had 
departed, on that sweet, warm, ripe afternoon 
when Rowan Bell and Madeline Earle stood 
together by the pump, in the farm-yard at 
Bayberry Bend. 

But that bare matter-of-fact place, with a 
pump and a trough for cattle, and a huge, 
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old, brown barn, and one great cherry-tree on 
which the blackhearts twinkled thick every 
July, was no place to tell or hear a secret. 
Madeline had a good many fancies; ‘‘ whims 
and notions” aunt Rachel called them, with 
a little sniff of contempt. The woman set 
that down — as she did all of her niece’s short- 
comings — to her being “‘ a queer girl; ” and 
that, with aunt Rachel, meant a misfortune — 
much like being deformed or half-witted. 

“Let us go into the orchard; come, Row- 
an,” said Madeline, touching the boy's coat- 
sleeve lightly. 

They went through the gate, among the 
trees. It was a shady, sweet-scented, sleepy 
old place, and the stillness, and the mellow, 
dreamy sunlight, went to your very soul, and 
made that still and happy. 

Madeline led the way, and Rowan followed, 
this time. There was a very serious look in 
his eyes. Whatever his secret was, it was no 
light matter to him. He had gone back toa 
time before he had ever seen Madeline Earle. 
It-was coming up, like some terrible spectre, 
in all its darkness and misery, through the 
warm, still October afternoon, through the 
sweet-scented air and the drowsy humming 
of the insects. 

The two sat down on the mossy stone wall, 
over which a Virginia creeper tossed here and 
there its billows of scarlet and maroon leaves. 
There was a little crab-apple tree close to the 
wall. The small fruit, yellow streaked with 
vermilion, glowed in thick clusters on the 
branches. 

‘¢ This is just the sort of place to talk, Row- 
an,” said Madeline, drawing a deep breath of 
pleasure, and running her hand among the 
cool, maroon leaves of the creeper; and then 
she waited for him to speak. 

It was harder work than she imagined. He 
would have liked to put back all those spectres 
rising out of the old, wretched days, and 
crowding around him now, and with a bound 
and yell have a race through the orchard with 
Madeline, and see her come in at the end, all 
in a pant and glow, with her eyes flashing 
and her shouts ringing. She was a regular 
tomboy when her blood was up. 

But Rowan had thought about this talk a 
long time, had made up his mind that he 
owed it to Madeline, if not to the rest of the 
Earles, and he was not going to shirk it, now 
the moment had come, whatever it cost him. 

Madeline waited patiently, as she had done 
a little while ago at the pump. She was used 
to Rowan’s ways. It would have been strange 
if she were not, constantly together as they 
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had been, during the last four years, at their 
books, — laying their heads over all sorts of 
larks in the woods and the fields, — riding, 
tramping, rowing, hunting eggs in the barns 
and berries on the hills, — ‘‘a busy, careless, 
romping, rollicking brace,” her father called 
them, looking over his silver-bowed spectacles 
with a little doubtful shaking of the head, 
and always answering his sister’s expressive 
**Humph” at this speech with a soothing, 
* But, then, Rachel, one can’t be young but 
once. It’s well for old fogies like you and me 
to’ remember that.”” 

Rowan blurted it out like a boy at last. “I 
wanted to tell you something about times a 
long while ago — before I ever saw you, Mad- 
eline.” 

Her whole face flushed. She had not ex- 
pected anything of this kind. In all these 
years he had never alluded to his former life, 
after the first month that he had been at Bay- 
berry Bend. She involuntarily put out her 
hand, as though she would spare him from 


pain. ‘* There is no need you should tell me 
anything, Rowan;” in a voice just above a 
whisper. 


‘** Yes, there is;” in a steady, resolved tone. 
t was easier now he had broken the ice. ‘I 
couldn’t talk about it those first years after I 
had come to you. It was too near: that old 
horrid nightmare gathered and clung to me. 
I wanted to put it away, forget it ever was, 
after I had been with you a little while, and 
knew for the first time what home, and com- 
fort, and care meant. I wanted to belong to 
you here, be a part of everything; and it 
seemed as though, if I went back and unrolled 
the old misery, that it would put me away 
from you. I don’t suppose you can under- 
* stand all that, Madeline.” 

In his earnestness, his cap had fallen on the 
grass, and he had braced himself very straight 
by setting both hands hard on the stone wall. 

‘* Yes, Rowan, I think I understand,” said 
Madeline softly. 

‘But it has gone farther away now — it 
does not seem a part of me — it belongs to 
the past; ” looking round on the great shady, 
sunny, old orchard, with his face brightening 
out of its pain and sternness. 

‘* Well, then, Rowan, let it belong there 
forever. I know you, all I want to; and what 
you told us that night — papa, and aunt Ra- 
chel, and me — was enough for always.” 

‘*T know it was. None of you have ever 
asked me a question from that day to this. 
You believed in me; you took me for just 
what I said I was. It was that, the trust, the 
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confidence, that made a man of me. I believe 
it would, if I’d been the devil himself.” His 
face worked, and the gray eyes shone bright, 
and clear, and dry on the girl. 

But there were tears in hers. ‘‘ Poor, poor 
Rowan!” she only said; but she drew up 
closer to him, and held his sleeve with one 
hand, just as she had held it long ago, when 
she came upon him panting and breathless in 
the meadow, and Floss lay dead in the 
lane. 

“T said, that night, there would come a 
time when I could speak more plainly about 
my past life. I knew then, though I was such 
a clumsy, ignorant boor, that I couldn't put it 
in words —” 

The heel of Madeline’s boot struck and rung 
against the stone. ‘I will not hear you call 
yourself such names, Rowan. There is not a 
syllable of truth in what you say.” 

His eyes lost their gravity, and twinkled at 
her with a pleased amusement. ‘‘ We won’t 
quarrel about names, child,” he said. 

** Yes, we shall, if you call yourself those; ” 
with a little threatening shake of her head; 
but she had kept her hand on his’coat-sleeve 
all the time. 

“T had a feeling then,” taking up the old, 
serious tone, as he resumed the thread of his 
narrative, ‘“‘ that a time was coming when I 
should have sloughed off the old, miserable 
life which clung to me like a nightmare, and 
that I could talk of it as something quite apart 
and remote from myself. SoI told you very 
little of my history — only that I had not a 
relative that I knew of in the world; they 
were all dead or lost to me; that I had had 
very hard times most of my life — hunger and 
cold, and misery of all kinds. I could not 
remember my father or my mother, and I had 
reason to believe that the man who had called 
himself my uncle, and treated me with savage 
cruelty when he was drunk, was no kin of 
mine: but he was dead now, and that could 
never be made certain. I told you too, that, 
poor, and wretched, and ignorant as I was, the 
day that I crossed your threshold, no disgrace 
clung to me which I could help. I had no 
crimes to remember; I had always been hon- 
est; my record was a clean one.” 

‘*Rowan! as though there was any need 
you should tell us that.” 

He looked at her now, with a little touched 
smile about the boy’s large mouth. ‘I think 
there would have been need enough to tell 
most people as much as that, when a boy 
came to them, an utter stranger, ragged, pen- 
niless, friendiess, and whose education had 
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been mostly. around the city slums and 
wharves.” 

‘* Was it bad as that, Rowan?” with a start, 
and staring at him out of scared, pitying eyes. 

He looked back at her with stern, steady 
gaze. ‘It was just so bad, Madeline.” 

““It would not have made any difference if 
we had known, Rowan. You were not like 
other boys: one could see that from the first.” 

His gray eyes flashed out of their sternness 
with a sudden amused smile. ‘I think it was 
because you were not like other folks: one 
could see that from the first.” 

They both laughed outright there. It was 
a pleasant thing to hear the bright, young 
voices as they went echoing off through the 
trees into the still, golden air. But Rowan 
grew grave in a moment, and went on speak- 
ing rapidly, as though the words must be 
spoken, and he should be relieved when they 
were out. 

‘*The worst times I remember were after 
the wife of Dixon died. That was the name 
of the man who brought me up, and who 
called himself my uncle —my father’s half- 
brother. She was a little, pale, nervous, 
broken-spirited woman, the life half scared 
out of her by her husband’s coarseness and 
brutality; but she was a kindly soul, and 
saved me from many a beating, and kept me 
clean and comfortable, and had me go to 
school. I have since thought she knew some 
great wrong had been done me, and was try- 
ing to atone for it, as well as’ she could, by 
little kindnesses on her part. At any rate, I 
lost my best friend when she died. I was 
nine years old at that time. The next three 
years were like—” He did not finish the 
words; his face had grown white, and he 
struck out his arm with a swift, blind motion, 
as though he would wave back some ghost 
which suddenly rose up before him, while 
only the bees droned on in the grass. ‘ She 
had some restraining power over her big brute 
of a husband, which he missed after,she had 
gone out of the world. He used to run a 
schooner between New York and Philadel- 
phia, but he lost his place through his shift- 
less habits; and afterwards there was nothing 
but rows, drunken sprees, starvation, and sav- 
age beatings for me. It isn’t a jolly thing for 
a fellow to talk about to a girl;” trying to 
smile, but his mouth twisting suddenly, and 
the tears coming into his eyes. 

‘© O, the wretch! I wish I could have got at 
him!” burst out Madeline; and then there was 
another sound, — was it the dump of the ap- 
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‘*T was a little chap, you know; and I was 
cowed and stiff all the time with blows. Faugh! 
it’s too horrible to talk about, Madeline. They 
were only three years, and yet they seem like 
three centuries to me. I had just made up 
my mind to run away when the end came.” 

** How?” gasped Madeline. 

‘We had gone from bad to worse. Dixon 
had got a place at last as flag-man on the 
Hudson River Railroad. He had held the 
place about four weeks, and managed to. keep 
up with the signals; but one day he had been 
pouring down draughts of vile whiskey all 
the morning, and the cars came thundering 
along; he started up, seized his flag, and 
stumbled out, dizzy and muddled. He fell 
down in the track, and —” 

A little cry from Madeline brought Rowan 
to a dead stop. Her face had grown white, 
and her fingers were clutching at his arm, as 
though a sudden spasm had seized them. 

‘¢T ought to have known it was not a story 
to tell to a girl,” he said, remorsefully. 

** Go on; I want to hear the end.” 

‘“‘ They carried him into a wood-shed by the 
side of the road. I didn’t get there for an hour 
after it happened. There was a big crowd of 
loafers about the shed; some of them knew 
me, and shouted that the man was dying, and 
wanted to see me. I went over. Dixon lay 
on a bench, his head propped up on a chair 
and cushions some kindly soul had brought. 
They had covered over the mangled limbs, 
but the man’s face told me the whole story, 
with my first glance. He knew me. There 
was a dreadful look of remorse in his eyes; 
he tried to talk, said he had a long story to 
tell me, and there was but little time. 

‘¢ « Never mind, uncle,’ I said, seeing how it 
hurt him to speak, and forgetting all his cru- © 
elty at that moment. 

He cried out then that he was no uncle of 
mine; he had been acting a lie all his life; he 
had known my father, and done him a bad 
turn once. His head fell back on the cushions, 
his jaw dropped; Dixon would never trouble 
me any more.” 

‘Tt is a horrible story, Rowan!” said Mad- 
eline, with little cold shudders all over her. 

“‘ Yes, I am glad it is over with now. Only 
I have always felt that the man told me the 
truth as he lay dying by the old wood-shed on 
the railroad. It was a comfort to know that 
Dixon was no kin of mine.” 

“* And that was the last you ever learned?” 

‘*Yes, only I have had a feeling ever since 
that if I had known my father and mother I 
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““O, I am sure of that, Rowan;” and a 
bright look shone upon him through all the 
pity of the girl’s face. 

‘* There was a hard tug afterwards, so hard 
that I am not going to tell you about it. There 
were no more curses or cruel blows, but there 
was a boy of twelve years thrown on the 
world, and a fight with starvation. I got 
worsted at last, and left fhe city. I thought — 
no matter what I thought — but it seemed to 
me if the worst came, it would be pleasanter 
to look for the last time upon the wide, green 
earth and trees, with winds among the leaves, 
than it would on long, straight lines of brick 
and stone houses, with no pity in their hard, 
blank faces.” 

‘OQ, Rowan!” The voice of the girl was 
fainter than the sigh of wind amid the yellow 
leaves which still made color and light in the 
apple trees. 

‘*T meant to get work if I could, Madeline. 
I tramped after it for weeks; but when I 
tumbled off the stage-coach under the crack 
of the driver’s whip at Bayberry Bend, my 
last hope was gone. I’d caught the dark glim- 
mer of the river through the trees at Bay- 
berry Bend; I wasn’t so dizzied with hunger 
but I could see that.” 

As Rowan Bell said these words, the old 
misery of that time seemed suddenly to sweep 
in upon his soul; he broke out into a hard, 
grating laugh, his jaws were set, he covered 
his face with his hands. 

‘*Rowan, Rowan Bell!” cried the girl’s 
shaking voice at his side. 

He took his hands away; he saw the white, 
shocked face of Madeline Earle. 

‘«T know it must seem very horrible to you, 
Madeline; but when a fellow is driven mad by 
hunger and misery, he’s likely to go to death 
or the devil.” 

In all these years the two had never before 
alluded to that meeting in the lane. 

‘¢I was so cruel, O, Rowan— forgive me! I 
didn’t know,” said Madeline, her voice chok- 
ing, her eyes blinded with tears. 

‘* You cruel, Madeline? What a brute I was 
to you!’ Then he drew closer to the girl, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder; his voice went 
down almost to a whisper, with some sortow 
and remorse that freighted it. ‘*‘ There hasn’t 
been a single day since that I haven’t seen 
Floss lying dead in the grass, just as he did 
that afternoon.” 

**O, don’t, Rowan!” She sobbed outright, 
not for herself, though, nor for the dog, dead 
so long ago. 

** Madeline,”’ said Rowan Bell, softly, ‘‘ stop 
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crying, and look up here—right into my 
eyes.” 

The tearful, flushed young face turned to- 
wards him, but I do not think he saw it very 
well, for the tears which filled his own eyes. 

** You saved me that day — you know from 
what you saved me; you and I will know it 
all our lives.” 

She had known it before, but it was quite 
another thing to have him put it in words; it 
made her tremble all over with terror and joy, 
and a great thankfulness to God under all. 
She would have spoken-to him if she could, 
but there was no need; all she felt was in her 
face at that instant. 

But a quick change came over Rowan Bell. 
He drew a deep breath, like one who throws 
off a great burden. 3 

“There, Madeline,” he said, in a voice 
which had a kind of triumphant peal in it; 
‘it’s all out now, and you and I will never 
want to speak of it again. There is only good 
to tell now.” 

Her face brightened through its tears at 
that. 

“And what good it is!” he went on. 
‘*Every home care and comfort! have, just as 
though I was one of you, had always be- 
longed to you, instead of dropping down a 
ragged, starving, houseless tramp. Well, 
child, if it hurts you, I won’t put it so hard 
again. I only came home — that was all— to 
your father, and aunt Rachel, and you, Made- 
line.” ’ 

**Tt hasn’t been all on your side, Rowan,” 
she burst out now. ‘* The house has been a 
different place since you came into it. You 
are the greatest comfort to papa in the world, 
and aunt Rachel loves you dearly in her own 
fashion; and then, Rowan, think what you 
have been to me!” 

‘© So much, Madeline?” His frank, wistful 
tone showed how pleasant her words were to 
him. 

‘**As though you didn’t know, Rowan! I 
can’t imagine how I ever got on atall without 
you. Nobody ever understood me as you 
have, unless it was papa, in adifferent way. I 
was lonely and unhappy so much of the time 
before you came. I fretted the soul of poor 
aunt Rachel because of my queernesses, and 
she vexed mine in turn with her efforts to 
shape me after the pattern of her model girl. 
What miserable, morbid, moping times I used 
to have! My life was a different thing after 
you came into it.” 

Rowan smiled on her then, less, perhaps, 
with his lips than with his whole face; it 
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brightened all over as he looked at the 
girl. 

At last he said, ‘‘ But I owe most to you, 
Madeline; all your father’s kindness and aunt 
Rachel’s care didn’t help me as you did, with 
your interest and eagerness that I should 
succeed. It was hard drudgery at first, dig- 
ging at those books; I hadn’t any habits of 
study, and was dull and blundering as an ox; 
but, bless your heart, there was such a pride 
and joy in your face and voice whenever I'd 
conquered a difficulty, you had such a pro- 
found faith in me, that a fellow would have 
been a hopeless blockhead, a dolt, a stone, if 
you hadn’t put pluck and vim into him, and 
made him try his best. You were a good lit- 
tle girl, a better than you knew, those days.” 

‘** Was I?” said Madeline, her voice full of 
bright, touched surprise and pleasure. ‘‘ Was 
I, really?” 

‘‘ You were. A fellow can’t often talk about 
these things; but” — he rose, drew his figure to 
its full height, threw back his shoulders — ‘I 
mean to make a man of myself; to be some- 
thing you shall be proud of, at last, in honor, 
and courage, and honesty; but, Madeline, 
whatever I make of the future, it will all be 
your work; I shall owe everything to you.” 

**Q, Rowan, you praise me to wrong your- 
self. How often papa said, after you had been 
with us a little while, ‘ All the boy wants is a 
chance, Rachel; I’m persuaded he’s got the 
stuff in him.’” } 

‘** Well, you gave him the chance, then; you, 
most of all, Madeline.” 

What reply she would have made I cannot 
tell. A bobolink’s song burst just then with 
wonderful clearness and sweetness out of the 
great pear tree overhead. They both stopped 
to listen. When Madeline spoke again, it was 
in the most practical way. 

‘*You’ve made up your mind to go into sur- 
veying and engineering, and all that?” 

‘Yes; my brain, such as it is, is of the 
matter-of-fact sort. Mechanics, the forces of 
nature, the life out doors, free, and grand, and 
strong, are the top of my bent; not a poet or 
artist, or even a scholar, Madeline.” 

‘* But something good, and noble, and true, 
whatever you are, Rowan. I am sure of that 
when you get to be a man.” 

He smiled: ‘*‘ Why, child, a fellow at seven- 
teen begins to feel he is that, already.” 

She looked him over critically with her 
frank, wide-open eyes. She saw the strong, 
shapely limbs, the bright, homely face. 

‘** You don’t seem a bit older than you did 
when you first came among us. But we are 
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getting on; that’s a fact. I ought to be less 
of a romp and a tomboy, to carry with more 
gravity the weight of my sixteen birthdays.” 

She spoke with perfect seriousness; not a 
glint of a smile in her face. Aunt Rachel 
was right; Madeline Earle was a queer girl. 

Rowan looked at her with another of his 
amused smiles. 

‘*Don’t mind the birthdays,” he said. ‘I 
like you best just as you are, Madeline; 
you’re just a good fellow on a tramp, or a 
lark, orarace. I wouldn’t change you for any 
other girl I know.” 

‘*T would have changed myself a good many 
times to please aunt Rachel, only I couldn’t. 
But I shall always be just that, I suspect —a 
good fellow for a tramp, or a lark, or a race, 
—until I get to be a wrinkled, gray-haired 
old woman.” 

Rowan laughed again. 

‘*T thought you were going to say until you 
got married.” 

‘* Married, Rowan! How absurd!” 

But her cheek did not flush as most girls’ 
with her sixteen birthdays might have done. 

“Yes; why not?” said Rowan, stoutly, 
looking at her, however, as though the idea 
struck him for the first time. 

At any rate, it struck the girl with ineffable 
amusement; the gleeful ring of her laugh 
went shouting in and out of the trees of the 
old orchard. 

‘** What kind of a man would he be, who 
would have a girl with such looks and ways?” 

‘* Why, what do you think you are, Madeline 
Earle?” asked Rowan, in a boy’s blunt fash- 
ion. 

‘* As though I didn’t know! -The homeliest 
girl in all Bayberry Bend.” 

If you had heard the honest, downright 
tones, you would not have doubted the girl 
believed she was speaking the simple truth. 
The utter freedom from all personal vanity in 
a girl on the dividing-line of her teens was 
beautifully refreshing; yet with all her practi- 
cal shrewdness, aunt Rachel’s influence had 
not been happy on Madeline’s childhood. An 
atmosphere of criticism and subtle depreci- 
ation had made the fine, sensitive nature 
almost morbid. The girl frequently had pain- 
ful misgivings whether she was not half-witted 
as well as hopelessly homely. The debt was 
not all on Rowan Bell’s side. Madeline had 
a life of new, happy, healthful interests after 
he came into the Earle family. . 

‘“*You have made a great mistake, Made- 
line,” said the youth, decidedly. 

‘* You think so because you like me, Row- 
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an. The homeliest people always look well to 
their friends,” the girl answered, indifferently, 
plucking a branch of Virginia creeper, the 
blood-red ieaves flashing like a torch across 
her fingers. 

‘“No; it can’t be that entirely; ” speaking 
half to himself. ‘* Somebody else, whose opin- 
ion was worth more than mine, thought so at 
the fair the other night.” 

‘* Who, pray?” 

The red leaves burned still in the girl’s fin- 
gers; her face flushed out from its indifference 
to the most eager interest. 

‘* That artist who was visiting at Dr. Rush- 
worth’s, just back from Rome; you remember 
him?” 

‘“‘T think I do. Was hea small, thin-faced 
man, with sandy whiskers?” 

‘*Yes; I happened to be standing behind 
him and the doctor while they were getting 
ready for the tableaux, and he suddenly asked 
who that girl was in the white dress and crim- 
son sash, standing in the arch by the window. 
The doctor squinted at you through his 
glasses, and told his friend that girl was Mad- 
eline Earle, only daughter of a sort of farmer 
and book-worm; belonged to one of the oldest 
families at Bayberry Bend. Stock almost 
gone, though.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Pleasant to hear one’s family catalogued 
off in that style,” said Madeline, with a little 
sensitive laugh. 

‘*T don’t know about that. I shall proba- 
bly never have a chance of trying that pleas- 
antness,” Rowan answered, with a twist in 
his voice — it might be satire, or a glancing 
pain; ‘‘ but that is not what I was coming at. 
The artist said, looking at you steadily, ‘ That 
girl, sir, has a very remarkable face. There 
are great sensitiveness and promise in it— 
latent power, too. I think ten years of growth 
and experience will make that a fine, beautiful 
face — a beauty that all eyes will not be able 
to discern, perhaps; but that only makes it 
of ahigher type. If I were going to remain 
in your delightful, drowsy old town, doctor, 
for a fortnight, I should like to paint that 
girl’s face.’ Just then the music commenced, 
and that, of course, ended the talk. But you 
see,” in an arch tone, ‘‘ what the artist from 
Rome thought of the ‘homeliest girl in Bay- 
berry Bend.’” 

Madeline had drunk in every word, with 
her wide, intent, amazed eyes. It was a pity 
the artist was not there at that moment. No- 
body had ever seen such a look in her face. It 
was not that it was alive and kindling with 
soft blushes. It had been that many times 
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before; but it was the first dawn of feminine 
consciousness, of girlish vanity in her soul. 

There was a silence. Her face had a flush- 
ing color, as she looked at the bright leaves. 
She commenced tearing them to pieces. 

‘* Well,” said Rowan, bending down, and 
looking in the girl’s eyes, with an arch smile, 
‘‘what do you think of it all?” 

**O, Rowan,” in a low, awed tone, ‘“‘ I was 
thinking, what if it should be true!” 

“But it is,” he said, decidedly, ‘‘ every word 
of it. I knew it.” 

She smiled at him then. Something in her 
smile half perplexed him. Rowan thought 
he understood Madeline fully; but he did not; 
and he did not know that the young girl who 
had come out and sat with him on the stone 
wall in the old orchard that Indian-summer 
afternoon, full of her curious, pleased eager- 
ness, would never be just the same little, un- 
conscious girl again. 

Just then the sunset poured its yellow lights 
through the orchard trees, and glimmered on 
Madeline’s face. The beautiful day burned 
out in the west in great, ruddy flames. 

‘* How short the days are growing!” said 
Madeline. ‘‘I should like this one to last 
forever.” 

“So should I; but it’s gone like the sum- 
mer;” and Rowan Bell looked around him, 
half sadly, and listened to the little, unsteady 
flickers of wind among the yellow leaves. 

**Yes; but other summers are coming, with 
their red roses and their singing robins,” said 
Madeline. 

‘‘That’s the way to put it. Come, let me 
give you a jolly swing in the carriage-house 
loft,” cried Rowan, springing up. 

Madeline went without a word. She only 
said, just before they reached the carriage- 
house, — 

‘* You won’t forget about that prize-medal 
to-morrow, Rowan. I shan’t rest until I 
see it.” 

‘¢ Well, you shall see — what there is to see; ” 
in a rapid voice. ‘‘ Look out for that thorn- 
bush, Madeline, or you’ll have a rent in your 
blue dress.” 

‘‘ You know why I put it on this afternoon, 
Rowan?” 

** Yes, I know.” 

I have meant to make this talk the mirror 
in which you should behold something of the 
real characters and aims of these young peo- 
ple. It was a talk of a kind which had never 
taken place between them before, and which 
neither would be likely to forget. Yet, per- 
haps, the quality in the conversation which 
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would have struck a stranger most strongly 
was its entire simplicity, its tone of hearty, 
homely frankness, as between a fond brother 
and sister. It was evident that neither the 
boy nor the girl had, in their relations, an emo- 
tion, or the shadowy hint of a future one, to 
conceal from the other. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE day after that talk in the apple or- 
chard, Rowan was absent almost from break- 
fast time. He stated to Madeline, in a vague, 
loose way, that he had some business with 
the boys. She had an impression that it was 
a rehearsal for private theatricals, which just 
then was enlisting the juvenile masculine en- 
thusiasm of Bayberry Bend, or perhaps Row- 
an was off with some of his cronies to fix on 
a point for the next year’s camping out, of 
which they had been talking all summer. 
Madeline was sure she should hear about it all 
in time, and contentedly settled herself to her 
books. 

Before noon, however, the wind changed. 
All the Indian-summer glow and brightness, 
all that divine tenderness of farewell which 
smiled in the sky and brooded over the earth, 
went down slowly in rising mutters of wind 
and in cold, pallid clouds. 

It was a lonesome, melancholy day, Made- 
line thought, and she wished Rowan would 
come; but after dinner, which they had at the 
usual old-fashioned early hour, Madeline and 
her father made a fire in the sitting-room, the 
old man in his sixties and the girl of sixteen 
going about it in a gleeful, half-rollicking 
way, like two children, aunt Rachel looking 
on with a bit of patronizing smile: her face 
shines with all the old bright keenness out of 
its thinness and wrinkles. 

She, too, enjoys the crackle and glow of the 
first autumn fire, but not at all in the way of 
Madeline and her father. There is no senti- 
ment in the practical, clear-headed little 
woman, but a certain doubt and dislike of it, 
especially in young girls, as not being allied 
with common sense; and Rachel Hopton’s 
highest ideal of a woman was a thorough 
housekeeper. 

Madeline’s father laid the big back-log, and 
the girl and he together built up the outer 
works of spruce and hickory, with an added 
layer of brown birch-bark. 

Then the two sat still, and watched, with 
pleased, intent faces, the fire kindle, the little 
yellow flames, like bright, live creatures, 
spring and leap from the bark to the main 





works, quivering, shooting, flashing from one 
point to another, until they gathered all their 
forces together, and there was a bright tu- 
mult, a low, humming triumph, and one 
great live red sheet of flame in the big 
chimney. 

Madeline’s father rubbed his hands and 
looked down on the girl from his round-shoul- 
dered height. He must have been a remark- 
ably good-looking man in his youth, with his 
large, well-shaped features, his fair complex- 
ion, and pleasant blue eyes. 

The thorough kindliness of the old man’s 
face was what attracted and held you now. 
But a life will leave its story in the face, and 
Richard Earle’s lacked force, and the half- 
open mouth, without being painfully weak, 
had a vague, dreamy expression. 

He evidently would have been worsted ina 
hard battle with fate, but he had come into 
possession of the Earle lands in his youth, 
and kept them, for the most part, being a 
kind of gentleman, farmed, living much 
among his books, and letting his men, with 
his sister’s keen oversight, largely manage the 
estate for him. 

Rachel Hopton was his only sister, his jun- 
ior by a few years. She had come to live 
with her brother soon after her husband’s 
death, as she was childless, and left without 
fortune. : 

She very soon gravitated to her true place 
in her brother’s household, as supreme domes- 
tic authority. Richard Earle had married a 
woman many years younger than himself, of 
delicate fibre, both in soul and body. All 
their first children had died, and the girl who 
survived could not remember her mother. 
But no mother’s care and attention could have 
surpassed that of aunt Rachel’s to her orphan 
niece. Still they were strangers to each other, 
their characters were so totally antipodal. The 
woman had sore perplexities and misgivings 
about her niece; was honestly alarmed at 
times lest there was some radical defect in her 
mental or moral constitution. 

The sensitive, variable, emotional nature, 
the strange ‘‘ freaks and fancies ” of her niece, 
were a constant puzzle to the practical, sensi- 
ble woman. Crooked things, whether of mind 
or matter, could not come in aunt Rachel’s 
way without her doing her best to make them 
straight. Her constant intermeddling and 
fault-finding with a peculiar child like Made- 
line had not a happy effect upon either aunt 
or niece. With all her shrewd common sense, 
which she valued so highly, Rachel Hopton’s 
vision was not broad enough to see that the 
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law of her own nature could not apply to 
everybody. 

Richard Earle rubbed his hands together, a 
pleased light coming into his eyes. 

‘*T like the sight of this fire, Madeline,” he 
said; ‘‘ it makes me feel like a boy again, when 
I used to sit in this very corner, on the winter 
nights, and the apples were roasting on the 
hearth, and the big platter of butternuts and 
the blue pitcher of cider were on the table, 
and your grandfather was telling old sto- 
ries of his travels. You remember it all, 
Rachel.” 

‘“*O, yes, Richard!” carefully pinning the 
pattern of a breakfast-cap on a square of snowy 
lawn. ‘‘Father was a remarkable man in 
more respects than one. You never seem to 
have inherited any of his love of going about 
the world and seeing what was in it.” 

Aunt Rachel had a habit of half-depreca- 
tory comparison and criticism. It did not 
spare her brother occasionally; but he was 
sheathed from all stings by his lymphatic 
fibre. 

‘IT think I do not resemble father in that 
respect, Rachel;” as though it was an idea 
which struck him for the first time. ‘I’ve 
always clung to my own roof-tree like an Es- 
quimaux to his own hut.” 

‘* Papa,” broke in the young, eager voice 
of Madeline, ‘‘a wood fire is a wonderfully 
pleasant thing. There is so much in it to hear 
and see — bright-yellow bugs of sparks, and 
red wings of flame, flashing and quivering in 
and out of the wood. Then the hum and roar 
seem like voices of the trees — lost voices, you 
know, before they go down into ashes. I seem 
to hear in them rustles of leaves, and cries of 
storms, and singing of birds, and a great deal 
more.” 

‘‘T never was thought to be hard of hear- 
ing,” said aunt Rachel, in her grimmest fash- 
ion, smoothing down the sheer fabric on her 
pattern, ‘‘ but I shall have lived to see my 
sixty-second birthday with next December; 
and I never yet heard any of those voices you 
talk about, Madeline, in a wood fire.” 

The girl burst into a pleased laugh. Once 
the implied rebuke would have frozen her into 
a moody silence; but that was before Rowan 
came, and she had the boy and his interests 
to think about. 

‘*T suppose, aunt Rachel,” she said, good- 
humoredly, ‘* people will see and hear in this 
world —in all worlds, perhaps— what they 
have eyes and ears for.” 

‘* It’s my opinion some people will hear and 
see a good deal more,” said aunt Rachel, de- 
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cidedly, opening her scissors with a little, 
sharp snap. 

** Madeline,” said her father, looking down 
intently at her face, ‘‘ you are growing to look 
more like your mother every day.” 

The girl knew it was the highest compliment 
he could have paid her. This allusion to her 
looks brought back the talk at the fair, which 
Rowan had repeated toher. A soft flush gath- 
ered in her face. Her father had seated him- 
self in his arm-chair; Madeline brought an 
ottoman, sat down at his feet, and laid her 
head on his knee. 

She heard the cry of the winds outside, 
mingling with the happy buzz of the flames. 
She watched them flash up the big throat of 
the chimney. She thought of what the artist 
had said, and wondered if it were true. Rowan, 
she knew, believed it was, every syllable. 

‘*Papa,” she said, quite forgetting aunt 
Rachel, ‘‘I have heard you say that mamma 
was a very pretty woman.” 

‘¢ She had a lovely face, my child, the love- 
liest I ever saw.” 

Now, aunt Rachel devoutly believed that 
there never yet was a young girl who would 
not be spoiled by supposing, right or wrong, 
that she was good-looking. Aunt Rachel had 
made a great mistake here; but nothing could 
convince her of it. She spoke up quickly now. 

‘* Madeline is not at all like her mother, 
Richard. There is no use putting that idea 
into the child’s head.” 

‘*Rachel, why should not my daughter be 
like her mother, and know it?” 

Once in a great while Mr. Earle spoke in 
that tone to his sister. When he did, she 
never contradicted him. There was a long 
silence. The fire hummed and glowed, and 
outside the winds cried with dreadfully hu- 
man voices, Madeline thought, for the lost 
summer. 

But the face was a very happy one which 
rested there in the glow of the fire-light on the 
father’s knee. Once in a while the man 
stopped reading a moment, and stroked the 
hair, thinking that it had just the fine, soft fee 
his wife’s used to have. | ‘ 

The sitting-room door was flung open sud- 
denly, and Rowan Bell burst in upon the 
bright quiet, a good deal like a thunder-clap. 

“Come, Madeline, I want you this very in- 
stant. I have something to show you.” 

‘Is it your prize-medal, Rowan?” spring- 
ing to her feet. 

“If it is, Rowan,” said aunt Rachel, witha 
little white frost of displeasure in her tones, 
‘* won’t you please to remember there are oth- 
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er people besides Madeline who would like to 
be favored with a sight of your prize?” 

**T’ll remember it, aunt Rachel. Please ex- 
cuse me. Your turn shall come; only I want 
Madeline just now.” 

No matter for frosts in her tones and words. 
Rowan knew he had a great, warm place in 
the woman’s heart, under which they soon 
melted. 

‘‘ Well, here she is,” said Madeline, as she 
flashed out of the room after Rowan. 

He seemed strangely agitated. He was gen- 
erally a quiet boy; but something had wrought 
him up into a great excitement. 

‘*Get your hat, Madeline; I want you to 
come with me.” 

‘* What! in this wind, Rowan?” as a louder 
blast went flapping through the cherry trees. 

‘*Yes; you are too plucky a girl, Madeline, 
to mind a little breeze, and you shall be paid 
for facing a hurricane.” 

She did not hesitate an instant longer. She 
clapped on her hat, and Rowan led the way. 

They crossed the lots, and went through the 
eornfields to the lane, where Madeline and 
Rowan Bell had first met. It all struck her 
as very odd. The winds grumbled, and 
slapped her face, and sometimes rose and 
plunged through the air with wild cries, and 


overhead was the melancholy, ash-colored 
sky. 

‘* Nota faint little glimmer of azure through 
the dreary opaqueness,” Madeline thought. 
‘* But what was Rowan up to?” 

At last they reached the stile, where she had 
stood that day, amid the wide, conquering 


gladness and bounty of June. Then Rowan 
spoke. 

‘* Madeline, I want you to do me one more 
favor.” 

‘* Well?” 

** Close your eyes, give me your hand, and 
let me lead you as though you were blindfold- 
ed over the stile.” 

‘*Rowan Bell, are you just gone distraught?” 

‘*O, no; I never was more sane in my life. 
But won’t you trust me, Madeline? You will 
understand in a moment.” 

She closed her eyes, with a little, half-ner- 
vous laugh, and he half led, half lifted her over 
the stile. She felt something fumbling at the 
folds of her dress, something which was not 
the wind. 

‘* Now look, Madeline! ” cried Rowan. 

She opened her eyes. There, fastened to 
the field-bars by a string, was a small dog, a 
beautiful little creature, enveloped in long, 
curly wool, white and shining as fresh snow. 





Around his neck was a small silver collar, and 
his eyes glistened like jewels under their white 
cushion of wool. 

“That is yours, Madeline,” said Rowan, 
cutting the string with his penknife. 

“O, Rowan! how did you get him?” 

“T got him—with my prize-medal, Mad- 
eline. For years I have been looking forward 
to doing this thing with the first money which 
I should earn for myself. You know now why 
I brought you here — in the very place where 
Floss lay in the sunshine. It seems as though 
that old hurt in my memory was gone now. 
Why don’t you speak, Madeline?” 

She tried to, but, instead, could only look 
at him with eyes in which the great tears 
stood. Rowan felt the dampness flashing into 
his own; but he tried to brave the matter out. 

‘* He’s a Scotch terrier, of the rarest, purest 
breed. I got young Maltly to select him for 
me. He’s a great connoisseur in canine 
flesh.” 

‘* And, Rowan, you gave your prize-medal 
to buy this dog?” in a voice not just her own. 

‘“*T did. I couldn’t have put the thing toa 
better use, nor one that would have given me 
half so much pleasure. I’ve had this hour in 
my mind for years, Madeline.” 

‘*Rowan —” She had to stop there. 

‘¢ Come, now, Madeline, you and I are sen- 
sible old fellows, and never indulge in pathet- 
ics;” trying to keep up the gayest of tones. 
‘*Isn’t he a splendid creature! knowing, too, 
and affectionate — just the thing for a house- 
hold pet. — Here, sir, show your paces.” 

Rowan snapped his fingers, and the small 
dog took an attitude on his haunches, and 
poised his fore-legs gracefully, and leaped, 
and gyrated, and performed various wonder- 
ful antics; and when Rowan said to him, 
‘‘ Here, sir; she is your mistress. You are 
her sole property,” he licked Madeline’s fin- 
gers, and ran his cold nose into her palm, just 
as Floss used to. 

‘“*He’s a beautiful, splendid, darling crea- 
ture!” and Madeline put her arms about the 
dog’s neck. 

The north wind blew its great, shrill trum- 
pets through the passes of the hills, down into 
the river-valley of Bayberry Bend. It was time 
for them to be going. 

Madeline leaned down and inspected the 
silver band. It was engraven with the date 
of the day and year, and a name — “ Floss.” 

‘¢ Whenever I’ve thought of this day, Mad- 
eline,” said Rowan, ‘I’ve always imagined 
the clover scents in the air, and bright sun- 
shine on the green grass, and the bluest of 
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skies overhead. 


I couldn’t arrange the weath- 
eras they do on the stage; but Pve carried 
out the rest of my programme satisfactorily.” 

‘* And such a programme, Rowan, so pretty 
and romantic! just the thing for a story, you 
know!” 

‘*T never thought of that. Whew! how this 
wind blows! Come, you little white dog, we 
must all be going home.” 

The new Floss went with the pair across 
the cornfields and the lots, frisking playfully 
around them one moment, and trotting sober- 
ly at their side the next—a knowing little 
quadruped. evidently, and certain to be spoiled, 
if petting could do it. 

‘*Papa — aunt Rachel— I’ve got another 
Floss; here he is — the most splendid creature 
you ever saw!” and Madeline burst into the 
room where her father sat by the fire, with his 
Plutarch’s Lives, and aunt Rachel with her 
sewing. 

The small, white thing followed, and stood 
in the centre of the room, keenly surveying 
the two with the bright little eyes that glit- 
tered between his locks of wool. 

‘*Where did you get him?” asked aunt 
Rachel, looking first at the dog, and then at 
the boy and gir. 

‘Rowan got him for me, with his prize- 
medal.” 

He spoke now. 

‘*It was the first money I have ever fairly 
made for my own since I came among you. 
and I wanted to get the thing which Madeline 
would prize most.” 

‘‘Andisn’t he a darling, papa? Just see 
how brimming over with life and frolic he is! 
and he’s so much handsomer than my old 
Floss!” 

‘* He’s a pretty creaturé, certainly. — Rowan, 
boy, that was a handsome thing for you to do.” 

‘© O, no, sir; ” turning quickly off, as though 
the praise, in some strange way, troubled him. 
But he could not tell théjothers all which lay 
behind the gift, and made it simply an atone- 
ment in his eyes. That was Madeline’s secret 
and his. 

‘‘Tt was a curious way to dispose of your 
prize, Rowan,” said aunt Rachel, after he had 
related the way in which he had procured the 
dog; ‘‘ but. boys have their notions, and a 
right to use their own property as they like.” 

When the new Floss came and laid his fore- 
paws on aunt Rachel’s knee, and looked up 
in her face, she patted his head, and said, 
kindly, — 

** Well, sir, you make yourself at home on 
short notice — don’t you?” 
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A little later, when the boy and girl had left 
the room, she remarked to her brother, — 

‘*Richard, there is no denying it — Mad- 
eline is a queer girl.” 

The man laid down his book on his knee, 
and the look in his mild eyes was a quiet invi- 
tation for her to go on and prove her state- 
ment. , 

‘*-You remember when Job Miller, the milk- 
man, found her dead dog, which some rascal . 
had killed with a stone, over in the lane yon- 
der, she took the whole affair coolly enough, 
though she’d set great store on that dog. It 
struck me at the time. You and I took it a 
good deal more to heart than she did.” 

‘* Didn’t Rowan come to us just about that 
time?” asked Madeline’s father, meditatively. 

“Yes.” 

“I set down the girl’s indifference to her 
dog to that very fact.” 

‘“‘T remember that you offered to get her 
another, and she burst out at that, as though 
you had insulted her, and declared she would 
never look at another dog; she was sick of 
one, and she never wanted to hear the name 
of Floss again.” : 

“If Rowan had heard her say that, he 
would hardly have put his prize-medal into 
such a shape for her. Yet you saw how de- 
lighted she was,” replied the old man. 

‘¢ But he did hear her say it. I remember 
just where the poor fellow sat, by the kitehen 
window, in the new suit I’d made for him, 
and looked at her while she was talking. How 
that boy has come out of his shell, Richard!” 

‘“*Yes; he’s a fine, manly fellow. I’m glad 
he came our way, and that we’ve given him a 
chance, Rachel.” 

“Yes; everybody wouldn’t have improved 
it as well as he. He’s done Madeline a great 
deal of good, too.” 

“Yes. It isn’t healthy for a child to be 
brought up with only a couple of old fogies 
like youand me. Rowan brought some young, 
healthful interest into the girl’s life.” 

‘It’s hard to tell what was good for Mad- 
eline, Richard. She was a queer girl, very 
queer; though I begin to have some hopes of 
her; ” and aunt Rachel bustled out to super- 
intend the orders she had given about supper. 

They had a wonderfully pleasant evening 
all to themselves—the old people and the 
young ones. The fire blazed in the chimney; 
the winds bellowed outside, and hurled the rain 
in angry cataracts against the windows of the 
old stone house. Floss lay, a curled, white 
heap, at his mistress’s feet, while they all talked 
of Rowan’s future, and what he was to do at 
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| 

| the college in the next county, where he was 
H going to study surveying and engineering; 
and they arranged how he should come home 
I Saturday nights. 

| It was curious how the boy who had come, 
| ragged and homeless, four years ago, across 
| their threshold, had wound himself into all 
} their hearts; but, looking into his face, into 
the bright irtelligence which filled it, you saw 
| that, as Mr. Earle said, ‘‘ Rowan Bell was no 
ordinary boy.” 

During the evening, Madeline’s father asked 
suddenly, — ‘ 

‘* Where did Rowan take you to show you 
your new present? I heard you go off to- 
| gether.” 

** We went over to the lane, papa; 
her breath. 

i ‘* And he showed you the dog there — where 

you — where you first met him?” 

H ‘Yes. But why do you ask, papa?” turn- 

ing a startled, puzzled look on him. 

a ‘*It was a pretty fancy, child.” 

i That was. all he said. Rowan and aunt 

Rachel, busy with their own talk, had not 

: caught a word. Madeline’s father. sat very 

ii quiet for a good while afterwards. It was a 

‘it habit of his, and struck nobody; but he was 
i} busy: putting things together in ‘his mind,.and 
coming to his‘own conclusions about the way 
} Madeline’s dog ‘had come to his death, four 

i years ago, in Mulberry Lane. 

. But-he kept his own counsel.. Madeline had 

inherited her power of reticence from ‘her fa- 

fl ther. . He watched the boy and girl with a 
H tender look in his light, pleasant eyes. Aunt 

a) Rachel never had a clew to the convictions to 

; | which she had unwittingly helped her brother 


” 


drawing 


that night. 


ie, (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———_-——__——. 


—— Tue wild flowers of August are not as 
delicate and graceful as the early summer 
blossoms, which are so full ‘of vernal sweet- 
al ness; yet there are some gay and handsome 
plants, and a few graceful and dear to all lov- 
ers of wild flowers, such as the golden-rod and 
i i wild aster. There are over thirty varieties of 
ii the former, and many.more of the latter. At 


this season the stronger-built, stronger-lived 
tribes, with powerful odors and marked charac- 
teristics of various kinds, flourish on every 


} | 
i 
i road-side and wood-path. - 
| 
4) 

| 

if 


—— Tue first man who made a ape 
by literature is said to be Pope. 
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BUILDING. 
BY ADDIE L. WYMAN. 


WwW sturdy arm and purpose firm 
The builders ply their art; 

The shave and hammer employ the hands, 
But dearer things the heart — 

The widowed mother, the wife and child, 
The peaceful dreamland home, 

Or the gentle command of the Master, Christ, 
* Work till the night shall come.” 

There are sirens to woo with a darker spell, 

But the glory of loving is loving well. : 





With measured cadence, haste nor rest, 
The busy hammers beat ; 

And with every stroke the structure grows 
To a symmetry more complete: : 

From basilar fringed with soil and weeds, 
With the ever-present trace 

Of a master mind they are working on 
To.the coronal’s lofty grace. 

The voice of their works shall their motto 

tell: 
The glory of building is building well. 


There’s a complex structure which I must 
build, 

And yet not I alone; 

The nice adjustment of parts is God’s, 
The doing his will: my own. 

A voice is saying, Work on, tired hands, 
Let rest with the night shades come; 

Work on for the sake of homeless ones, 
And to win the Christian’s Home. 

Do what nor time nor death can fell, 

For.the glory of doing is doing well. 


O life — my life! — when I think how strong 
I would have thy pillars be, 

And how weak my arm, I have only the 

tears 

Unshed of agony; 

But when I think how far aloft 
I would have thy turrets shine, 

And how strong God’s arm, how sure his aid, 
Then the smiles of peace are mine. 

Who excel in faith in their works excel, 

And the glory of living is living well. 





—— Tue long streamers of the Spanish 
moss, which, swaying to and fro from the 
pine woods at the south, give a sombre 
gloom to these forests, are not, botanically, a 
moss, but an air plant; and during the sum- 
mer months it has small, greenish, but per- 
fect flowers among its gray festoons. > 





























MIDSUMMER RAMBLES. 


ON THE BEACH. 
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SOWED BY 
SOWED BY THE WIND; 


OR, 
THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
CRUELTY DEFEATS ITSELF. 


HAT with contemplating the progress 
of his cage, playing with the robins, 
obtaining permission to fire the fowling-piece, 
stealing aloft with the men in the first watch, 
when the captain had turned in, — as the latter 
never allowed him to go aloft in the night, — 
Ned’s time passed very pleasantly, and the 
shade of sadness was fast disappearing from 
his features, when he was most unexpectedly 
reminded that his misfortunes were by no 
means at anend. Tom —who had been sent 
aloft to freshen the service on the top-gallant 
tie — shouted, — 

“‘ Sail, O!” 

The vessel proved to be a Spanish privateer, 
that had come outof St. Augustine. The brig, 
deep-loaded, and a remarkably dull sailer, was 
soon overhauled, and commanded to heave 
to. The colonial vessel was a most acceptable 
prize,—as war had been declared between 
Great Britain and Spain, and she was laden 
with rum, military clothing, tents, gun-flints, 
bullets, and cavalry swords, and almost every 
article of military equipment, except powder 
and arms, as the mother country was prepar- 
ing for an expedition against the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Florida and the West Indies, in 
which the provincials were to share. 

The captain of the privateer was so much 
pleased with the capture he had made with so 
little trouble, that, after looking at the bill of 
lading, he told Captain Beals and his officers 
they could, by giving their parole of honor 
not to make any attempt to retake the vessel, 
remain at liberty, and fare in every respect 
as did the prize-master. The captain, how- 
ever, who was too honorable a man to lie, 
declined to do this, as he was firmly resolved 
to embrace any opportunity for recapture 
that chance might put in his way; and the 
mates were governed by his example. Upon 
which he ordered the captain and first mate 
to be confined in a state-room, with lib- 
erty to come on deck at certain times during 
the day, and two thirds’ allowance of food, — 
which was good treatment under the circum- 
stances. The second mate and four of the 
seamen were ordered into the privateer’s boat. 
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Patterson, Collins, and Jack Randolph were 
left, as also the cook and Ned. 

The privateer was encumbered with prison- 
ers, and also short of able seamen, so many 
having been sent away from her to man prizes. 
On this account, Patterson, Jack, and Collins, 
who were rated on the brig’s papers as able 
seamen, and, withal, persons of large size, 
were promised full allowance of grub if they 
would aid in working the vessel as before, 
otherwise they were to be kept on short al- 
lowance; which the seamen agreed to do. 
Their chests were then searched for arms, and 
their sheath-knives taken from them. 

A prize-master and seven men were put on 
board, only two of whom were able seamen; 
but all armed to the teeth. The two latter, 
though ignorant of navigation, had each 
charge of a watch, and acted as first and sec- 
ond mates, neither of them ever taking the 
helm or going aloft, but fully armed, and con- 
stantly on the watch to anticipate any attempt 
at revolt on the part of the former crew or 
officers of the brig, that was now on her way 
to Havana, where she had been ordered by the 
captain of the privateer. 

Sad enough was the condition of poor Ned. 
The Spanish prize-master and the two seamen 
who acted as mates could speak English very 
imperfectly. They were constantly calling 
upon him for one thing and another, and, 
when he failed to understand them, struck, 
and often threatened to kill him. When out 
of their sight, he wept, and sought relief by 
confiding his sorrows to Tom, in whispers, 
after they had turned in, and also to the cook. 
But, alas! the cook, so far from being able to 
impart consolation, had greater cause for dis- 
tress than either of his companions, since he 
looked forward to slavery on a Cuban plan- 
tation; and, in respect to all of them, they 
were bound to that port at a period of thé 
year when the sickly season was approach- 
ing. 

There seemed to be not the least opportunity 
for revolt. The officers were confined, and, 
when permitted to come on deck, closely 
guarded, and the American seamen, during 
that period. fastened into the forecastle. They 
were also destitute of weapons, while their cap- 
tors were completely armed. As the officers of . 
the brig, by refusing to give their parole of 
honor, had plainly intimated that they would 
embrace the first favorable opportunity to re- 
capture the brig, extraordinary precautions 
were taken. 

Inthe watch of the chief mate — Castanon 
— were Patterson, Collins, and two Spanish 
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sailors. In that of the second mate — Val- 
dez — were three Spaniards and Randolph. 
Thus, when the starboard watch—the sec- 
ond mate’s — were on deck, there were with 
that officer four Spaniards to one prisoner; 
and when the chief mate’s watch were on 
deck, the prize-master always stood watch, on 
account of there being two prisoners in one 
watch; thus making four Spaniards to two 
Americans. When the watch on deck went 
below, if in the night, they were locked in, 
and the key taken by the officers of the deck. 
With all these precautions, it seemed impossi- 
ble for the brig’s crew to do anything. 

The prize-master — Captain Calomarde — 
was a thorough seaman, of savage temper, an 
inveterate smoker, seldom without his cigar, 
addicted to drinking, but never intoxicated, 
the effect of liquor being merely to render 
him more sullen and morose, and of develop-. 
oping that innate cruelty that seems to be in- 
herent in the Spanish character. 

He soon began to give the officers and crew 
of the brig a specimen of his character, and 
of the treatment they might expect from him. 
The prize-master was naturally anxious to get 
along, as the brig was in the track of English 
men-of-war bound to the colonies; but the 
wind, from the day he took command of the 
vessel, had been ahead, a part of the time so 
light that the brig had barely steerage way. 
This rendered him so savage that he cursed 
the wind and Him who sent it, himself, the 
vessel, flung his hat on the deck, and jumped 
on it. 

At a loss for some person or object upon 
which to vent his ill-nature, he espied Ned 
playing with the robins; and, enraged at see- 
ing the boy enjoying himself, ordered him to 
bring the birds to him. Ned obeyed, trem- 
bling. The moody Spaniard, after wringing 
their necks, flung the birds on deck, and told 
him to carry them to the cook and tell him 
to serve them up for dinner. 

Poor Ned went, broken-hearted and sobbing, 
to the black, who, cursing the brutal captain 
in whispers, vainly strove to comfort him. Tak- 
ing the bodies of his lifeless pets in his lap, he 
talked to, fondled, kissed them, bedewed them 
with hot tears; and then, going forward, 
crowded under the long-boat, to weep in secret. 

The lad was indeed seeing the bitter side 
of life, and that night, after they had turned 
in, lay on the breast of old Tom, and sobbed 
as though his heart would break. Even the 
Spanish sailors in the forecastle, who came in 
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Calomarde came on deck the fiext morning 
in the same surly humor, which was still far- 
ther increased when, upon looking at the 
compass, he found the wind still ahead, and 
began to find fault with Tom’s scart and 
to curse him. It is considered a breaeh of 
discipline for a sailor to make any reply to an 
officer, no matter how many abusive epithets 
may be applied to him. But Tom, who had 
a temper of his own, being already provoked 
by the treatment of Ned, and, moreover. 
prided himself upon his steering, lost sight 
of prudence, and replied, — ’ , 

‘*T know how to steer as well as any man 
aboard this vessel, either before the mast or 
behind. it.” 

“You ——! will you answer back to me?” 

Catching the dog vane out of the rail, he 
struck the: seaman across the face, who dou- 
bling his fist, repaid the blow with such force 
as to send the prize-master headlong half way 
to the break of the quarter-deck. The, mate, 
who was pacing back and forth to leeward, 
instantly drew a pistol, shot Tom through the 
head, and, calling to a man to take the helm, 
ran to assist the captain to rise, who, with his 
upper lip cut through, and the blood running 
from mouth and nose, was sitting upright, 
supporting himself by his hands placed on the 
deck. 

The body of the sailor, still palpitating, was 
thrown overboard without ceremony, and Col- 
lins called to draw a bucket of water and wash 
the blood of his shipmate from the deck. The 
next morning, when Calomarde turned out. he 
was sore, and uglier than ever, and his dispo- 
sition was not at all improved by the liquor 
he continued to drink in large quantities. 

Cruelty sometimes defeats itself; and while 
Collins, Jack Randolph, and the cook were 
resolved to revenge the murder of Patterson 
at whatever cost to themselves, and secretly 
planning in respect to the means, the oppor- 
tunity was most unexpectedly presented by 
the prize-master himself. 

The arrangements in the cabin were as fol- 
lows: the captain’s berth was on the star- 
board side, on the transom; the chief mate's 
on the opposite side; forward of these berths 
were two state-rooms, containing each two 
berths. The after berth on the port side — 
which under other circumstances would have 
been that of the chief mate (in default of 
passengers) — was full of articles that Mr. 
Wright, the mate of the brig, had bought in 
Liverpool for a venture. He had accordingly 





for their share of abuse, manifested by theirs 
looks an unmistakable sympathy. 


| taken his berth in the state-room on the star- 
board side, and Mr. Morriss,. the second mate, 
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occupied the other. But after the capture of 
the brig, the bed and bedding of the second 
mate were removed to the starboard state- 
room, which was occupied by the two Span- 
iards, Captain Beals and his mate confined 
in the port state-room, and compelled to sleep 
on the berth-boards, while the Spaniards made 
use of their beds. Between these state-rooms 
and the berths aft of them there was only a 
thin board bulkhead (partition). 

So much of explanation is necessary for the 
better understanding of what follows. It may 
also’ be observed that beneath the two after 
berths is quite a space, used for various pur- 
poses; sometimes potatoes are put there in 
cold weather, to keep them from the frost, or 
any articles belonging to the captain or mate. 

Our readers will see that this state-room in 
which the prisoners were confined must have 
been a very close, disagreeable place in warm 
weather; and in consequence of it, Captain 
Beals requested the prize-master to permit 
them the run of the cabin. The captain chose 
a most unfortunate time for his request, while 
the prize-master was suffering from the blow 
inflicted by Tom, and the vessel was well 
nigh becalmed. The prize-master, however, 
consented, providing they would give their 
parole of honor not to attempt to retake the 
vessel; but, refusing to do this, he became 
enraged, and swore, “if air was what they 
wanted, they should have enough of it.” He 
therefore put irons on them, and placed them 
in the long-boat, with only a tarpaulin to 
shield them from the weather. By this bar- 
barous proceeding he sealed his own destruc- 
tion, gave an advantage to the prisoners of 
which he was totally unconscious, and which 
they were by no means slow to improve. 

Poor little Ned, hardly more than a child, 
torn from the embraces of fond ‘parents, the 
loving fellowship of brothers and sisters, and 
saved from winds and waves only to be ex- 
posed to keener sorrows; the pets so dear, 
because linked with, and suggestive of, fond 
memories, killed; the noble-hearted seaman, 
to whom he clung with all the ardor.of youth- 
ful affection, murdered before his eyes, — his 
cup of bitterness seemed filled to overflowing, 
and he said to the cook, — 

** Cook, I wish I had died on the tree; I was 
almost dead; then I shouldn’t have seen my 
robins and poor Tommas killed, and been beat 
every day, as I am now.” 

**Don’t cry, sonny. May be English man- 
o’-war overhaul us. De wind ahead most all 
de time. Dey hang de black debkil to de yard- 
arm. You and I help sway him up.” * 

‘*T’ll help sway him up, cook.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LAYING THE TRAIN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great vigilance ex- 
ercised by Calomarde to guard against any 
attempt at recapture of the vessel on the part 
of the original crew, there were two persons 
from whom no manner of danger seemed to 
be apprehended, and who were permitted to” 
go and come in all parts of the vessel as they 
pleased, while no watch was‘set upon their 
motions. Yet one of these individuals — the 
cook — was a strong, resolute, intelligent ne- 
gro; and, though the seamen of the brig were 
searched and deprived of their sheath-knives, 
the cook was possessed of a large butcher- 
knife, with which he cut the vessel’s provision, 
and ahatchet that he used to split wood. The 
other was Ned, who, though a mere boy, was 
quite capable of conveying intelligence from 
the crew to their officers, — especially since 
the latter were placed in the long-boat, — as 
he carried to them their meals. 

After the murder of Tom, the prize-master 
stood no watch, but turned in at eight o’clock. 

‘*Do you twig that?” said Jack, one night, 
to Collins, as they came forward together, 
after a pull on the fore-topsail braces. 

“ Twig what?” 

‘* Didn't you hear the old devil tell the mate 
he was going to turn in, and to call him if 
there was any change in the weather? I can 
make out a good deal of their lingo. He 
turns in zow at six o’clock; and it’s my opinion 
that he picked a quarrel with poor Tom, and 
had him shot, so as not to have two of us in 
one watch; for, you see, since that he turns 
in. Well, I’ve made up my mind, if he begins 
upon me, I'll have the first blow, and I'll kill 
him. I’m sure to kill him, if I'm shot the 
next minute.” 

‘* How you going to kill him?: You’ve got 
nothin’ but your two fists to kill him with.” 

“Haven't I? I’ve made a pocket in my 
shirt, and I’ve got a marline-spike in it; and 
the first time I think he means to pick a fuss 
with me, I'll crack his skull.” 

A marline-spike is an iron pin, sharp at one 
end, used by sailors to open the strands of 
ropes, and, in the hands of a strong man, a 
most effective weapon. 

Forward of the cabin, and separated from 
it by a bulkhead, was a half-deck, used some- 
times as a place for men to sleep in, and at 
others to stow sails and provisions, and a door 
opened from it into the hold. A portion of 
this place was used as a store-room, in which 
were kept the bread for the vessel’s use, vine- 
gar, molasses, barrels of beef, and many, spare 
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articles; and in this half-deck was the cook’s 
berth (galleys not being in use at that time 
in the provinces); and the cooking was done 
at a fireplace in the cabin, on the starboard 
side, the chimney coming up through the 
deck, built of brick and sheathed with wood, 
both for looks and protection. 

The first night the two officers were placed 
in the boat, Captain Beals thus addressed his 
mate in whispers: — 

“Mr. Wright, I have thought of a plan by 
which I believe we can retake the brig, and 
mete out to this prize-master the punishment 
he deserves. 1] don't like the means; I'd rather 
have a fair fight for it, if we could. But since 
the murder of Patterson, I feel justified in re- 
sorting to any method to punish and rid the 
earth of such a villain. Besides, he is liable, 
whenever angry or full of rum, to pick a quar- 
rel with and shoot us.” 

** Let's hear it.” 

“You know he turns in now at eight o’clock, 
pretty well primed; turns out at twelve, when 
the watch is called, takes a turn round the 
vessel, — so Ned says, — smokes a cigar, and 
then turns in again.” 

** Ay, ay.” 

“There’s a keg of rifle powder under his 
berth, that I bought in Liverpool; there’s any 
quantity of match-rope in the hold, among 
the army stores; and there’s a slide-door in 
the bulkhead of the store-room, by which 
Ned or the cook could get at it. The cook 
sleeps in the steerage. If he and Ned between 
them could, in the course of the day, get a 
train laid to that keg, and then the cook light 
it, after Calomarde and the mate had turned 
in, at eight o’clock, it would blow ’em both, 
and the helmsman too, and perhaps the sec- 
ond mate, sky-high. The other watch would 
be fastened below, and the cook and Jack 
would have only two men to deal with.” 

**But wouldn't you start the whole stem- 
frame of the vessel, and open the wood-ends, 
so that she would sink, or, if not, set her on 
fire?” 

‘IT think not. What makes the charge 
in a gun go out of the muzzle instead of the 
breech?” 

‘* Why, because there’s scarcely any resist- 
ance at the muzzle, compared with that at the 
breech.” 

‘Tt will be the same here. There’s powder 
enough to tear the brig to pieces, if it was 
properly confined. But it won’t be. The 
weaker place is above, and the force of the 
charge will go up. In the first place it will 
have the whole cabin to vent in; then the 





cabin windows and the companion-way are 
open, and, the cook tells me, are kept open 
all night. The chimney makes another vent. 
It may blow up the deck; but I don’t believe 
it will, except, perhaps, right over the powder; 
but it will lift the prize-master, I'll warrant 
you, and the mate, too, so high they’ll not 
come back in a hurry. I expect ’twill set the 
cabin on fire; but we can put it out.” 

‘* Well, I'm for it, even if it should blow the 
stern to pieces, start the butts, or burn up the 
vessel. I’d rather run my chance of taking to 
the long-boat than not try it. This villain 
may shoot us the first time he feels in the 
humor. We shall be sure to die of fever ina 
Spanish prison. I say, touch her off!” 

“If we are going to blow the cabin up, we 
must contrive some way to get our quadrants 
out of it, and the spare compass, or we can-~ 
not navigate the vessel if we succeed. The 
spare compass is in atransom locker. I think 
the cook can get that and the instruments, 
and hide them somewhere about the vessel, 
though I don’t think the binnacle will go; 
but still, it might; and we must have a com- 
pass.” 

“TI see you have thought of everything; 
but our hands are tied. Do you think the 
darky has sense enough to manage it? Won’t 
he blunder?” ; 

“I have no doubt he will do just as I tell 
him. He’s as cunning as a fox; and where he 
might fail from not understanding, Ned is 
sharp enough to prompt him. Jack is an old 
man-o’-war’s man, has been captain of a gun. 
Ile can tell us just how long it takes an inch 
of match-rope to burn up. It is sure death, 
if we should be discovered. But our circum- 
stances are such that it cannot well be worse 
with us. We must now find out what the rest 
will say to it.” 

The matter was made known, in the course 
of the night, to the others, who all agreed to 
the proposal, notice of which was brought by 
Ned to the captain, when he came with the 
breakfast. Ned also told the captain that the 
cook had crawled into the hold during the 
night, and got the match-rope, and that Jack 
said ‘‘match-rope of that size burnt four 
inches and a half an hour.” 

The long-boat on board merchant vessels is 
a place of stowage for all kinds of odds and 
ends. The cook had occasion to grind his 
knife; the grindstone was in the long-boat, and 
while thus occupied, he found a good oppor- 
tunity to receive instructions from the captain, 
who, after telling him where the powder was, 
asked him if he could, with his knife, cut a 
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hole in the edge of the bulkhead board, where 
it came to the ceiling under the lower berth, 
in the mate’s room, large enough to put the 
match-rope through into the keg of powder. 

‘*Massa cap’n, there be hole dere ready. 
Last vige you hab cheese, potaters under 
your berth, and the rats gnaw a hole to git 
to’em. Dey got hole t’rough ebery bulkhead 
in de brig, from forward to aft. I hears ’em in 
de night come to drink out de water-bucket.” 

‘*God bless the rats!” said the captain, 
fervently. ‘If I win through this, I'll never 
kill another rat.” 

There was reason for the fervor of the cap- 
tain. The cook could not have cut that hole 
without much difficulty, as he must have 
crawled under the berth to have done it, and 
there would have been great danger of detec- 
tion. The captain now gave to the cook and 
Ned all the instructions he thought necessary, 
after which the grinding came to an end. 

Cooks are wont to assume considerable im- 
portance at sea, as well as on shore, especially 
if they are good ones; and Phil Shepard was 
all that. The captain, coming into the cabin 
soon after breakfast, found it in a state of 
delightful confusion. His bedding was flung 
out on the transom, and the bed on top of it; 
the boards that formed the bottom of the berth 
piled up on the cabin table, together with a 
bucket of sand, a holy-stone, scrubbing-brush, 
and swab. The chests were also dragged out 
of the mate’s state-room into the cabin floor, 
and the place full of steam. The captain, 
with a fearful oath, wanted to know what he 
was about. 

‘**T’se be gwine into de debbelish fleas, mas- 
sa; gwine to scald ’em. Dey eat you all up. 
De berth solid full. I’se gwine holy-stone dis 
cabin floor. He look shameful go into harbor 
with. Gemmen come aboard to see de Eng- 
lish prisoners.” ' 

The captain was not disposed to deny the 
fact of the vermin, nor unwilling to be rid of 
them; and, taking a handful of cigars from a 
drawer in the cabin table, he turned upon his 
heel, and went up to smoke on the hen-coop. 

The cook set Ned to scalding the berth- 
boards at the foot of the cabin stairs, that he 
might give the alarm if any one was coming, 
and, jumping into the berth with a bucket of 
hot water, instead of applying it, proceeded 
to thrust the match-rope, that he took from 
his bosom, into the hole in the head of the 
keg of powder, and, as the match did not fill 
the hole, jammed oakum in around it with the 
point of his knife, muttering all the time in 
true negro fashion, — 
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‘¢*Ole debbel, guess you tink big flea bite 
‘you, when dis go off —dat what dis nigga 
tink.” 

When he had concluded his work, he thrust 
the match through the rat-hole into the state- 
room of the mates, secured the keg — pressed 
close to the hole — from rolling (in sea-phrase, 
“fetching away”), and began scrubbing the 
berth, after which the boards were replaced, © 
and the bed made up. 

The indefatigable darky now went to work 
upon the state-room, and embraced the op- 
portunity to crawl under the lower berth and 
cut the match-rope close to the bulkhead, 
leaving just room to light it; obtained the 
quadrants, a Gunter’s scale, and dividers, and 
hid them in the half-deck. He also took the 
spare compass from the locker, put it in the 
bucket, threw some oakum over it, and sand 
upon that, then sent Ned to put the bucket 
of sand in the long-boat, and completed his 
work. 

There was not the least probability of dis- 
covery. The space beneath the lower berth 
was perfectly dark, little more than a foot in 
height; no one could have seen the match- 
rope except by getting down on his kneés, 
and using alight. In addition to this, there 
was a chest in front of the berth, and a roll 
of sole-leather jammed between its lower 
edge and the floor. 

The prize-master was so well pleased with 
the improvement made in the cabin as to give 
the negro a stiff glass of grog. 

‘*How long is your fuse?” said Captain 
Beals to the cook, when he went to report 
progress. 

‘* He be so long as dat, massa; ” producing 
a stick from his bosom. 

‘If it’s no longer than that, it will go off 
in half an hour after you light it.” 

They concluded to fire the train in the lat- 
ter part of the second watch, after Jack, whose 
trick it was from twelve till two, had left the 
helm. There were several reasons for this. 
The cook, in order to light his match, must 
move the chest that lay in front of the lower 
berth a little, and there would be more risk 
of waking the second mate, who slept in that 
berth, than the first, who occupied the upper 
one. Seamen also sleep sounder in the sec- 
ond watch. It was also the first mate who 
had shot Patterson, and been the active as- 
sistant and prompter of the prize-master in 
all the cruelties he had inflicted; and they 
wished to make sure of him. 

Captain Beals expected, if. the explosion 





took place, that those who were not killed out- 
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right would be so terrified as to make little 
resistance to the cook and Jack (the former 
of whom was armed with a butcher-knife, the 
latter with the cook’s hatchet), in which case 
it was resolved to spare their lives. The offi- 
cers and crew of the brig were not blood- 
thirsty men, had no fondness for killing, and 
were not vindictive in their nature. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HOUR OF TRIAL. 


Just before night, while the prize-master 
and mates were on deck, the cook, who was 
getting supper, called Ned to him, and said, — 

‘** Look here, sonny.” 

The negro took up a brick out of the hearth, 
and told Ned to look into the hole, where he 
saw some silver money, a finger-ring, and a 
pair of ear-rings. He then took him to his 
chest, in which was a dress for a woman, and 
some cloth that he had bought in Liverpool, 
and two pocket-knives. 

** You see all dese tings?” © 

*< Yes, sir.”’ 

“Ise got wife, two little chilen in Baltimore. 
If anyting happen to me, and de rest git clear, 
Ise want you to tell de cap’n ’bout de money, 
*bout de clo’es, and ’bout de rings and knives, 
so he gib ’em to my folks.” 

‘* What's going to happen to you, cookie?” 

‘* When de mate turn in, he allers sleep wid 
de pistols right side him in de berth. Ise got 
move de chist leetle bit, turn back de bed, 
and take up a board in de bottom ob de berth, 
right under him, to light de match. May be 
he wake; may be de second mate come down 
off deck. Ise got sharp knife: if he wake, he 
kill me, or I kill him, one t’oder. I sure to 
kill him. I neber come out dis cabin ‘live, 
*cept I fire de match.” 

‘*If he do wake up, cookie, whey don’t you 
put it off till another time?” 

‘*If he wake up ’nuff to see me, sonny, he 
fire first ting. Dat wake de prize-master, and 
Ise sure be killed; but I kill de mate sure, if 
he miss me.” 

**T love you, cookie; I don’t want you to be 
a—killed. I wou'’den’ light it. You know 
you did say, perhaps an English man-o’-war 
wou’'d come an’ help us.” 

“It be dis way, sonny: S’pose we go Cuba; 
den Ise be sold fur slabe; go on de plantation; 
rest git clear, some time. S’pose man-o’-war 
come, de rest all right; but dey press dis poor 
nigga. No chance fur nigga any way. Ise 
rudder run de risk, rudder be killed right out.” 

‘Let me light the match, cookie. I wull 





creep inder the berth, just like a little mouse. 
I won't make a bit of noise. I do want to 
help kill the man who did kill Tommas.” 

‘+ Ain’t you feard?” 

“*No, I ben’t afeard.” 

‘*You’se good leetle boy — best boy eber I 
did see; but you too leetle; no sperience. 
Cookie do it best.” 

In all natures there are germs of evil, that 
only require their appropriate stimulus to 
take shape and acquire intensity; and sad it 
is to observe the fell sentiment of revenge 
manifesting itself in the character of this 
guileless, affectionate boy, stimulated by the 
cruelty of the prize-master, the conversation 
of Jack and Collins, and his grief at the mur- 
der of Patterson, insomuch that he was eager 
to share in the work of retribution. The task 
of those who, tempt to the gratification of evil 
passion is comparatively light. 

It now lacked a quarter of two. In the 
cabin, a lamp suspended from the ceiling was 
dimly burning. ‘The negro and Ned were 
seated in the steerage on a chest before the 
berth of the former. Between them was a 
lantern that gave no light, paper being pasted 
over the horn sides. No sound was heard, 
except the creak of the rudder-irons and the 
deep breathing of the slumbering mate. Silent 
as the grave they sat, waiting for the helm to 
be relieved. At length the command was 
given on deck. ‘* Relieve the helm!” 

They heard Silva, one of the Spanish sea- 
men, come aft to take the helm, and Jack go 
forward. The negro remained motionless till 
the little bustle had subsided, and all was still 
again. Then he whispered, — 

‘¢ Take off your shoes, sonny; creep up de 
companion-way, and tell me where de second 
mate be.” 

In a moment, Ned, returning, whispered 
that he was sitting on the hen-coop, and 
seemed half asleep. 

** Now’s de time, chile. You creep way for- 
rad, out de way, jist still as you can.” 

‘I want to kiss you, cookie; ”'and the boy 
pressed his lips to that black face. - 

‘“‘Good by, sonny. Anyting happen, mem- 
ber what cookie tell you.” 

Moving the chest before the lower berth 
enough to permit a passage, the negro turned 
back the bed, removed one of the bottom 
boards, and was just about to take the candle 
from the lantern to light the fuse, when the 
sleeper in the berth above moved, and flung 
one arm over the side of the berth. The black 
drew the long, keen knife from his breast, 
and, with one foot on the chest, stood ready 
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to jump and strike. But, muttering a few 
words in his sleep, the Spaniard turned back, 
and sank into a more profound slumber. 

Lighting the match, the resolute negroclosed 
the lantern, and, resolved to do his work thor- 
oughly, tarried till he saw by the little spar- 
kles emitted that the match was well on fire, 
then crawled quietly to the deck, where he 
found Ned rolled up like a ball at the foot 
of the mainmast. 

‘*Why you no go chock forrard, sonny, 
same I tell you?” 

‘*T didn’t want to. I ben’t afeard.” 

They crept along together, on their hands 
and knees, to the leeward side of the long- 
boat, where they remained, the negro pulling 
gently a piece of spun-yarn, that, hanging 
over the side of the boat, was fastened to the 
wrist of Captain Beals, — a signal that the de- 
cisive moment was at hand, —and receiving 
an answering pull; while Ned, creeping to the 
side of Jack, imparted the same information 
by a touch of his finger. A period of fearful 
suspense followed these mute announce- 
ments. 

Strange was the contrast between the rare 
loveliness of the night and the appalling deed 
fast hastening to its consummation. The brig, 
with the wind a point forward of the beam, 
and ascarcely perceptible motion, held on her 





way; the faint light of a growing moon glim- 
mered upon the waves, rolling gently, now in 
light, now in shadow. 

The very spirit of slumber seemed to have 
set its seal upon these wretches, ordinarily 
so vigilant. The lookout, seated on the wind- 
lass, and leaning against the bitt, was sound 
asleep; his watch-mate, in the same condi- 
tion, by the cable tier. The second mate was 
nodding on the hen-coop, while the helms- 
man, taking advantage of the condition of his 
officer, seated on the starboard rail, steered 
the vessel by alternately pulling and slack- 
ing the tiller-ropes. The only exceptions to 
this general listlessness observable were Jack, 
the negro, and Ned. The former sat on some 
spars at the weather side of the long-boat, 
hand to ear, intently listening, and the latter 
two were crouched in the shadow to leeward, 
awaiting with an anxiety amounting to agony 
the dread result. There are times when mo- 
ments seem hours. Ned whispered to the 
cook, — 

‘Perhaps the match has gone out.” 

Suddenly as the lightning’s flash, a jet of 
flame came up the companion-way, followed 
by a rending of wood, and a whole pyramid 
of fire burst, through the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, with a shock that made the 
sails collapse, and the vessel quiver from truck 
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to keelson. Wrapped in a fiery shroud, the 
form of the prize-master rose high amid the 
blazing mass, his hard features still bearing 
the impress of the death agony. Fora brief 
instant the helmsman was visible, seated on 
the rail, writhing in a cincture of flame; the 
next, borne backward by the concussion, he 
fell into the sea. 

The silence that succeeded was for some 
moments broken by no other sounds than 
those of the fragments that, borne aloft by the 
explosion, were dropping, one after another, 
into the sea; and the starry night seemed 
dark to the eyes.half blinded by the glare. 
First to collect his thoughts, the captain sang 
out, — 

*¢ Jack!” 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

** Cook!” 

‘*Tse here, massa.” 

‘*Where’s Ned?” 

**T be here, sir.” 

‘Thank God, we're all right! Who’s that 
lying on deck, Jack?” 

‘* The second mate, sir— what there is left 
on him. He’s burnt to a cinder, and there’s a 
splinter through his head as big as my wrist. 
The rest on ’em, I reckon, have gone where 
they'll stay. I tried to find the lookout, to 
knock him on the head; but I s’pect he’s 
jumped overboard.” 

The captain and mate were soon set at 
liberty, and the watch below called up, the 
key being found on the body of the second 
mate. After a long search, the two Span- 
iards were found stowed away in a cable 
tier, beneath old junk, tarpaulins, and other 
rubbish, and dragged out by Jack, shaking 
with fright, and, together with his shipmates 
in the forecastle, were very glad to aid in put- 
ting out the fire in the cabin, that in a couple 
of hours was entirely subdued. 


Half the planks of the deck on the weather . 


side were missing, the binnacle in the lee 
scuppers, the glass of both compasses broken, 
the cards thrown from the spears, but the 
lamp was not injured. In the cabin, the cap- 
tain’s berth and the state-room on that side 
were blown to pieces, the cabin windows 
blown out, the table split in halves, and the 
bulkheads destroyed. The corpse of the first 
mate, scorched and blackened, was found in 
the half-deck, and his left arm in the fire- 
place, covered with bricks that had fallen from 
the chimney. 

A plank was thrown across the gap in the 
deck to afford a footing for the helmsman, 
the binnacle restored to its place and lashed, 





the spare compass placed in it, and the brig 
once more put on her course for Baltimore. 
The pumps were rigged and worked till they 
sucked, when it was found that the vessel made, 
no water, the pumps delivering only what had 
been thrown in to put out the fire. The cook 
contrived to make coffee; officers and crew 
made a breakfast on hot coffee, hard bread, 
raw pork, and molasses, eked out with a double 
allowance of grog all round, the rum and 
molasses barrels that stood on the break of 
the half-deck, escaping damage. 

All hands now went to work repairing dam- 
ages, and, as the wind was light, Ned was put 
at the helm. 

** Collins!” shouted Jack, ‘‘send down the 
end of the peak-halyards here; I'll bend the 
mate on. You can rouse him up, and chuck 
him overboard. That will square the yards, 
you see.” 

The captain, however, interfered, declaring 
that both he and the second mate should be 
buried as was customary at sea. 

“Ay!” growled Jack; ‘‘ what sort of burial 
did the villains give poor Tom Patterson? 
Heave a vessel to, with a fair wind, right in 
the enemy’s waters, to bury sich pirates as 
them ’ere!” 

It was a great day for Ned, as, standing on 
the plank, both ends of which were blocked 
up to enable him to reach the tiller, he steered 
the brig, blushing with pride and satisfaction 
as the captain, every now and then looking 
into the compass, praised his performance. 

Jack was no mean carpenter; the brig had 
a very good chest of tools; and, with the bulk- 
head boards that had been thrown down by 
the explosion, he repaired the deck, covering 
the seams with tarred canvas. The captain 
undertook to mend thechimney. It had been 
built, as was then customary, with clay mor- 
tar, since this composition cost only the mak- 
ing.» The mason had daubed it on without 
stint, using three times the quantity necessary. 
All these lumps were collected, that which 
still. stuck to the bricks scraped off, pounded 
up, and wet, and the captain, with a wooden 
trowel, laid up the bricks, while the mate put 
the table together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FRIENDLY SMITH. 


Tur Panther, after her capture by the priva- 
teer, had made but little progress. Now, how- 
ever, with a strong breeze, and on the oppo- 
site course, they soon made the capes of Vir- 
ginia, and, the wind still favoring them in 
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the Chesapeake, without farther detention 
entered the harbor of Baltimore. 

Ned parted with great reluctance from Jack 
and Collins, who, when they were paid off, 
gave him each a pound. The captain, after 
giving him an outfit of clothing, said, — 

‘« My lad, if I had any home, I would take 
you to it. . I can take you to sea with me; but 
it’s much better that you should learn a good 
trade, by which you can get your living, or to 
work on a farm, where you can go to school. 
You can do better for yourself here than in 
England, or than your parents can do for you, 
as, according to your story, they have their 
hands full now. I’m going to Philadelphia. to 
be gone a week. Youcan stay aboard with Mr. 
Wright. The cook is going in the vessel again ; 
ke’ll be here all day, and go home at night.” 

The captain then gave him a letter of rec- 
ommendation, stating the manner of his com- 
ing on board the vessel, and told him to em- 
ploy the time of his absence in trying to find 
some opportunity to learn a trade. 

Ned took the letter, went to the forecastle, 
and sat down there alone, with a sad heart, 
among the empty berths that reminded him 
of his old shipmates, and poor Tom most of 
all. The vessel had long been to hima home. 
On board of her he had found kind friends; 
but that was all past, and, in a strange land, 
he must now look out for himself. The lone- 
liness of his situation forced itself upon him; 
but he shed no tears; the time for those was 
rapidly passing away. Boy as he was, he 
possessed a nature of rare elements, and well- 
attempered, that were hardening under pres- 
sure and by stern vicissitudes, being nurtured 
for their appropriate life-work. 

He knelt down, repeated the Lord's prayer, 
as he had been taught to do at home, and 
turned in. The next morning he went over 
the town, then a very small place; but, al- 
though all treated him kindly, he could find no 
employment. Some said he was too young, 
others preferred to buy a negro. Thus he went 
round for four days, accepting food, which was 
freely offered him, and returning to the ves- 
sel at night. When he returned on the after- 
noon of the fourth day, there was no one 
aboard; the mate had locked up the vessel, 
gone ashore, and the cook to market. 

Wearied and sad, the poor boy sat down on 
the main hatch, covered his face with his 
hands, and once more wished he had perished 
when adrift on the tree. He was disturbed by 
some one shouting, — 

‘““I say, boy, is this the brig Panther, Cap- 
tain Beals?” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Ned, looking up, when 
he beheld, standing on the edge of the wharf, 
the largest man he had ever seen. 

The frame, of noble proportions, was sur- 
mounted by a rugged but open and kindly 
countenance, striped with little rills of sweat, 
that trickled through the smut with which 
they were covered; when he smiled — and that 
was very often — he displayed a fine set of reg- 
ular, white teeth, and smiled all over his face. 

The smith — for such was his occupation — 
held in one hand a hammer, in the other a 
bundle of cold-chisels, bolts, forelocks, wash- 
ers, and a blunt punch, bound together with 
rope-yarns, that he flung on the deck, as Ned 
replied to his question in the affirmative. 

‘*Is the captain aboard?” 

“No, sirj he’s gone to Philadelphia, and 
won't be back till Saturday,” replied Ned, 
uttering every word very deliberately, as he 
was desirous of speaking properly, and his 
newly-acquired language did not come readily 
to his tongue. 

“Is the mate aboard?” 

“No, sir; nobody but me, 

‘*A civil-spoken boy that (aside). — Well 
(to Ned), don’t know as ’twill make any dif- 
ference. I’ve got to back some bolts out of 
the main-top, and drive newones. Say, my 
lad, can you go aloft?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

A squirrel is not more at home on a tree 
than was Ned in the rigging of that brig. 

“Well, I’m something on the ground; but 
I don’t ’fess to be much for going up on a 
mast. Can’t you take some of this iron, or 
some of these tools up for me?” 

‘‘Yes, sir; I can carry them all up, but I'll 
have to go two times.” 

“¢ Well, then” (flinging the hammer on deck), 
“I'll be gitting up; but bring the tools first.” 

The bulky smith got on to the shear-pole, 
and began slowly to ascend, keeping his body 
close to the shrouds, stretching his hands far 
over his head, and thus drawing up his body, 
very much like a star-fish in a hoop-net. 

Ned, in the mean while, put the cold-chisels, 
punch, some forelocks, and washers in his 
pocket, slung the hammer over his shoulder, 
and gained the top before the worthy smith 
had got half way up the lower rigging. 

*‘ What, you here, and the tools, too!” in a 
voice thick from exertion, as he succeeded in 
forcing his broad shoulders through the space 
between the frame-work of the top and the 
eyes of the rigging, called by sailors the lub- 
ber’s hole. ‘* Well, I s’pose it’s as nat’ral to 
you as water to a duck; but ’tain’t to me.; I 
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allers dread these going-aloft jobs. Might 
have brought a hand, or sent one; but we're 
drove with work, and I thought I'd come my- 
self; besides, these captains allers pay in hard 
money, and that’s scarceish now.” 

Ned brought up the bolts, assisted the smith 
about his work, and then, hauling up the end 
of a small rope, made the tools fast to it, and 
lowered them down. 

‘*You’re a smart boy, a right smart boy, 
and obliging,” said the smith, when he had 
taken a long breath, after his unwonted exer- 
tion. ‘Are you the captain’s son?” 

‘“No, sir; I’m a boy they —they —” (Ned 
was unable to supply the proper word, for his 
newly-acquired vocabulary, by no means ex- 
tensive, was already exhausted; so he blurted 
out) ‘they did vind me a-floaten on a girt tree, 
a-gwain’ away to sea, and amost dead.” 

“God bless me!” cried the smith, ‘‘ you’re 
one of our West Country lads, and I all the 
while taking you for the captain’s son! What 
place might you come from?” 

‘* Kenton, sir.” 


‘¢That’s Devonshire. I worked two years, 


when I was a journeyman, at Exminster, about 
four mile from there; for, you must know, I 
myself am Dorset-born and bred; and that’s 
the very next county. 


I served my time at 
Charmouth.” 

‘*We was from Dorset; leastways, father 
and mother, and gramfer was — a place they 
called Bridport.” 

**I know where it is, right well—on the 
coast. What is your father’s name?” 

‘* Honeywood, sir.” 

They sat down together on the hatch, and 
the smith soon drew from Ned his little his- 
tory. Warming under the influence of early 
associations, the honest smith began to con- 
verse in his native dialect, long disused; and 
Ned told him his whole heart — how much he 
wanted to go home, but there was no vessel 
going; the poor success he had met with in 
looking for work and a chance to learn a 
trade. 

**You see, sir, I’ve no father nor mother, 
nobody to help me. The captain be a- 
gwain’ away, Tommas is dead, nobody will 
take me; and what can a little chap like me 
do?” 

“God help you, my boy, I'll stand your 
friend. It shall never be said of Henry Cla- 
vell that he turned his back on a friendless 
lad, that the sea had spared — and his country- 
man, to boot. What say, lad? Wull you 
bide with me till there’s a vessel gwain’ to 
England? and if so be you like to tarry longer, 
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I'll larn you a trade’ll give any’man a good 
living who'll follow it well.” 

Ned flung his arms around the brawny neck 
of the smith, and sobbed aloud. This hearty 
expression of sympathy awoke emotions that, 
beneath repeated strokes of disappointment, 
had well nigh become paralyzed. Clavell 
wiped away his tears with the sleeve of his 
shirt, and said, — 

‘© You've had a rough beginning of life, my 
little fellow; but a bad beginning sometimes 
makes a good ending. There’s many a fine 
day has a cloudy morning. I’d take you home 
with me to-night; but the captain has been 
kind to you, will expect to find you here when 
he comes back, and perhaps wouldn't like it. 
But you can go up to the shop, and help me 
carry my tools, see where the place is, so that, 
whenever the captain gits back, you can run 
up and tell me, and I'll come down and talk 
with him.” ’ 

Ned found that however clumsy the brawny 
smith appeared in the rigging of a vessel, he 
was active enough on the ground, and was 
obliged to trot all the way in order to keep up 
with him. At the shop Ned found four per- 
sons at work — two men, one black, the other 
white, and two boys, both black, one eighteen, 
the other nineteen, years of age. The blacks 
were free negroes, and the boys apprentices, 
while the men, who now continued to work 
with Clavell as journeymen, had been once 
his apprentices. 

Henry Clavell was by trade a gunsmith, 
and most excellent workman, but had con- 
formed to the demands of a new country, and 
did any kind of blacksmith work that came 
fo hand. His axes, knives, and tomahawks 
were in greatdemand. The journeymen tired 
wheels, shod horses and mules, made chains 
and small anchors for river boats and fisher- 
men, and any other work that came to hand, 
while he for the most part confined himself to 
the making of edge tools, and the proper 
work of a gunsmith. There was a great de- 
mand for guns, axes, knives, and tomahawks 
in that land of hunters, Indian-fighters, and 
trappers, which was the reason that he was so 
much driven with work, when other mechan- 
ics were complaining of the dullness of busi- 
ness on account of the war. 

The next morning a carpenter came on 
board to lay part of a new deck, and repair 
the rail that had been carried away. In the 
afternoon the carpenter said to Ned, — 

“ Boy, do you know where Clavell’s black- 
smith shop is?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 
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The carpenter then gave him a piece of 
board, on which he had marked the length 
and size of some bolts he wanted. 

‘Tell him,” said the carpenter, ‘‘ to send 
down the chisel he has made for me by you.” 

When Ned reached the shop, he found there 
an elderly woman in conversation with the 
smith, who told Ned she was Mrs. Raymond, 
his housekeeper. The lady, dressed as a 
Quakeress, was going to market, and had come 
to the shop for one of the boys to bring home 
the provisions. Ned offered to go with her, 
while the bolts were making, took the basket, 
and they went along together. After the pur- 
chases were made, he carried the basket to 
the house, when she would have him come 
in, and insisted upon his eating some pie, and 
biscuit and butter — a great treat for Ned, who 
had for some weeks been living on salt junk 
and hard bread. 

When the smith came in at night, the house- 
keeper said, — 

**T don’t think you win do a better thing 
than to take this boy, give him a good trade, 
and put him in a way of getting his own living.” 

‘* He appears well; but he’s in distress now, 
and of course puts the best side out; but time 
will show what he is; and that is all the thing 
that will show it.” 

The moment the captain came back, Ned 
ran to him, and told him the whole story. 
The captain said he would think about it, and 
went to talk with the mate. 

“Mr. Wright,” said the captain, ‘“*I don’t 
know anything about this blacksmith. I went 
into the first shop I came to, and told him to 
come and do the work. Do you know any- 
thing about him? I shan't let Ned go with a 
man unless I know or can learn something 
concerning him. I'll take him to sea first.” 

‘*The carpenter knows him, has known 
him this fifteen years, and says there’s not a 
likelier man in this place. He’s a Methodist 
class-leader, and lives up to his profession; 
that he was married when he came here from 
England, but never had any family; that he 
lost his wife some three years ago, and ain’t 
got over it yet, and never will be married 
again. There couldn’t be a better chance for 
a boy like Ned. 

‘* All his apprentices tell the same story — 
that he’s a first-rate man, but plain-spoken, 
rough, and square as a brick. The carpenter 
says he wishes he’d take one of his boys, and 
that he’s a real jovial man; never frets nor 
fusses; master powerful, and the greatest 
marksman with a rifle to be found in these 


parts.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE shell forever murmurs of the sea it 
once has known; 
The tree will bear the marks of gales around 
the sapling blown; 
The fruit is flavored by the soil in which the 
seed was grown. 


The heart, through every chance and change, 
till latest life, retains 

The impress made in childhood’s hours by 
passing joys and pains, — 

Warms with the glow of vanished suns, chills 
with remembered rains. 


The farmer boy, transplanted to the busy, 
crowded town, 

In dreams will walk through winding lanes, 
and meadows newly mown, 

And see the apple-blossoms from the orchards 
drifting down. 


And as he climbs from year to year, some en- 
vied height to gain, 

He still can hear, through all the cares that 
crowd his weary brain, 

The tinkling of the running brooks, the rus- 
tling of the grain. 


The grandam in the garden walks, with va- 
cant step and slow, 

And vainly seeks with single glance, amid its 
grace and glow, 

The one sweet blossom that she cherished 
threescore years ago. 


For all the worth and beauty in the pageant 
of to-day, 

And all the mighty Present, with its trumpet- 
voice, may say, 

Are dim in her remembered world, so fair and 
far away. 


The roses, springing fresh and bright along 
life’s early ways, 

Shall twine with Memory’s amaranth the flower 
of later days; 

The hopes of youth, the peace of age, shall 
blend in hymns of praise. 





—— Tue name Belladonna, or Fair Lady, 
is applied to Deadly Nightshade, because its 
berries were used by the Italian ladies as a 
cosmetic. Some silly persons drop the ex- 
tract into the eye to enlarge the pupil and — 
brilliancy to the eye. 
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LTHOUGH the afternoon was very warm, 

the elder members of the club assembled 

in their room at an early hour, and were sew- 
ing diligently when Mrs. Vogt entered. 

**It is very kind in you girls to take hold 


of this work so earnestly,” she said. ‘‘ You 
seem to be getting on nicely; let me see what 
sort of seamstresses you are. Why, Lucy, 
bless you, child! who ever heard of back- 
stitching a sheet! ” 

Lucy colored as she said, ‘‘ I thought I was 
doing it nicely.” 

‘“*So you are, as far as stitches are con- 
cerned; but we cannot have this hard seam 
in a sheet. I am sorry, but it must be taken 
out. Whoever gave out the work should have 
seen to it.” 

‘*T thought every girl knew how to make a 
sheet,” said Henrietta. ‘Perhaps we had 
better look farther.” So saying, she went 
from one to another, commenting thus — 
**Pretty good;” “All right;” ‘‘You’re no 
great of a seamstress; ” ‘* That will do,” &c., 
until she came to Maria, when she burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, in which all 
joined without knowing at what she was 
laughing. Mrs. Vogt was the first to see that 
Maria was sewing the sleeves of a night-shirt 
into the shoulders, so that the wearer would 
be forced to carry his arms up on a line with 
his head. 

** Dear me!” cried Maria; ‘‘I was in such 
a hurry that I did not think. I ought to have 
krfown better! O dear, what a pity! I meant 
to have finished this;” and here she laughed 
and cried at the same time. 

‘““We must all pay for our experience,” 











added Mrs. Vogt: ‘*‘My dear mother used to 
say that half the troubles in life are caused by 
thoughtlessness. I think we might each give 
an example to illustrate.” 

‘*Not now, Mutterchen,” interrupted Hen- 
rietta; ‘“‘the girls want to know about the 
work.” 

“Certainly; it is no more than fair that 
they should be gratified. The work you are 
doing, my young friends, is for a ‘Home for 
Aged Couples,’ which I am about establishing. 
Of course, I am obliged to begin on a very 
small scale; but I trust in the old adage, ‘ Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow.’ I thought it best 
to keep my own counsel until we were under 
way, fearing that if I consulted others, my 
own immediate plans might be interfered 
with. I have had one of my houses so ar- 
ranged as to accommodate three old couples, 
giving each a room in which to cook and 
work, and one in which to sleep and sit. 
There is land enough for a little garden for 
each. Two couples are ready to enter as soon 
as I find a suitable person to supervise the 
establishment, and attend to the general 
cleaning and washing for the different fami- 
lies, without interfering with or infringing 
upon the rights of either.” 

‘¢My mother will heartily sympathize with 
you, Mrs. Vogt,” said Ellen, ‘‘ for she thinks 
it wrong to separate old couples when they 
become too poor and infirm to care for them- 
selves. She says, the older they grow, the 
more they need each other's companionship.” 

“T trust she wél/ sympathize in this work; 
and I am sure that you will all enter into the 
spirit of such a charity. By and by there will 
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be enough to do, for we shall have gatherings 
in the reception-room for reading, singing, 
conversation, and now and then a social cup 
of tea; for we must endeavor to make the old 
folks as cheery as possible. But I ought not 
to sit idle, while you all work: suppose I 
baste some of those wide hems for you sheet- 
makers. Give me one, Emma, please. I al- 
ways baste my work to get it exact; and, 
besides, I can do it faster.” 

‘* Now, who’s ready to illustrate grandma’s 
aphorism?” cried Henrietta. 

‘“*Do use English words. We are not all 
Greek scholars, if you are,” said Jane. ‘Just 
think, if Etta was here, how astonished she 
would look!” 

‘‘ Never mind, if I’m only right,” said Hen- 
rietta. ‘‘Is no one ready to begin? Then I 
will. I broke mother’s large glass fruit-dish 
by putting it into hot water, not thinking that 
it had been standing in a cool closet.” 

“IT undertook to cut out a wrapper,” said 
Emma, “and not thinking that my cloth had 
a right and a wrong side, cut both fronts for 
one side, could find nothing to match, and 
lost my garment.” 

‘‘T’ve done similar things many a time,” 
said Henrietta; ‘only last week I cut two 
sleeves for one arm. Hereafter, I am deter- 
mined to stop and think about the ups and 
downs, ins and outs, before I put scissors to 
cloth.” 

‘‘I wonder who invented sewing, anyhow, 
said Lillie. ‘‘ The history of sewing is called 
for.” 

There was a pause. Patson peered in at 
the open window, and said, ‘“‘I begs pardon, 
Missus Vog, spoze eberybody knowed dat 
thar —” , 

‘Knew what, Patson?” asked Henrietta, 
with surprise. 

‘*Dat ole fader Adum he sew de fig-lebes 
togeder, an’ make hisself a kiver; dafore 
he be de fus wot vented sewn.” So saying, 
he hurried off without waiting for comments. 

‘“*That stupid fellow made me so mad to- 
day !” said Henrietta. 

‘““Mad! Did you frighten anybody? Were 
you bitten by that little dog?” exclaimed 
Lillie. ‘‘I had the impression that you were 
a pattern of patience.” 

‘‘T am patient enough, generally ; but some- 
times I get awful mad.” 

‘¢ That is, reverentially enraged, I suppose,” 
continued Lillie, with assumed gravity. 

‘“‘If you had heard her sputter at Patson, 
you would have thought it anything but rev- 
erential,” said Mrs. Vogt. ‘‘ How often have 
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I wished that my daughter would not use such 
strong expressions! ” 

‘* What had Patson been doing ?” asked 
Ellen, in her quiet manner. 

‘* He watered the pavilion as if he thought 
we were a flock of geese, and intended to have 
a swim there.” 

“You forget, my dear,” said her mother, 
“that Patson’s motto is ‘ ¢horer.’ If you had 
told him to sprinkle lightly, instead of, ‘ to 
water nicely and make it cool,’ it would have 
been done to suit you. At any rate; it was 
not worth getting angry about. There are, 
alas! too many things in every-day life to try 
one’s patience. It would be well if every one 
should study to govern his temper, the mas- 
tery of which is the greatest of victories.” 

If the needles moved quickly in the pause 
that ensued, the thoughts of the young girls 
moved quicker, as .each remembered some 
sudden fit of passion which she had made no 
attempt to suppress. 

Henrietta broke the silence by saying, 
‘Lillie, please show mother your birthday 
present: she is very fond of diamonds.” 

‘* What, that pinkish stone in her ring a 
diamond!” exclaimed Lucy. ‘I thought dia- 
monds were white and transparent.” 

‘¢ The most valuable ones are colorless, and 
resemble transparent crystals,” said Mrs. 
Vogt; ‘‘but there are diamonds tinged with 
various colors, as brown, blue, green, yellow, 
pink, and red. This is a rose, and a fine one 
too.” 

‘*T suppose it is called rose on account of 
its color,” said Maria. 

“O, no,” answered Mrs. Vogt. ‘‘ The name 
depends upon the manner in which it is cut.” 

**Some two hundred years ago there was 
one found in the Island of Borneo, a pure 
crystal of course, which is estimated at some- 
thing like one hundred thousand dollars,” 
said Emma. ‘And the pale-blue one in the 
hilt of Napoleon’s sword is valued at five hun- 
dred thousand.” 

“How large are the very costly ones ?” 
asked Jane. 

‘“‘The Emperor of Russia has one in his 
sceptre, which is nearly as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, and is worth seven hundred thousand 
dollars,” answered Mrs. Vogt. ‘‘I suppose 
you know that they are valued by the carat, a 
weight of four grains. The estimate is made 
by squaring the number of carats, and. multi- 
plying by the price of a single carat. In this 
way the price increases in a multiple propor- 
tion to the weight, color and transparency 
considered, of course. The history of the 
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precious metals is interesting; indeed, it 
seems intimately connected with the history 
of man on account of his great love for them. 
Take silver, for example; it is estimated that 
about fifty millions of ‘dollars are invested in 
the one article of silver spoons in the United 
States alone.” 

‘‘Is it possible!” said Jane. ‘‘I thought 
that many people used other than real silver 
spoons.” 

‘That is true,” replied Mrs. Vogt; ‘and 
from the time of the settlement of this country 
until the revolution the common people used 
spoons made of wood and pewter. Now I 
believe there is scarcely a family which has 
not more or less silver spoons. Think of 
the numbers given as wedding presents. As 
to silver forks, they are as yet not so much in 
vogue, among country people especially. They 
were seldom used even among the nobility of 


England before 1780. A watch-maker told me’ 


that the number of watches worn in this 
country at the present time far exceeds that 
worn in any other. The watches formerly 
worn were large and unwieldy. Can either 
of you tell'me ‘when and where they were 
made ?” . 

‘*They were first made in Nuremberg, in 
1550,” answered Maria. 

‘“When our English friend Jacobs was 
about sixteen,” continued Mrs. Vogt, ‘his 
mother, to gratify his longing desire to have 
a watch, gave him six pounds, with directions 
to go to a celebrated watch-maker with whom 
she was acquainted, and choose what suited 
him. Overjoyed, he ran to the store, but his 
beau ideal was not there. The kind-hearted 
watch-maker, seeing his disappointment, of- 
fered to make one precisely to his order. 
Words cannot express the boy’s delight as the 
gentleman handed him a watch exceeding in 
size anything he had in the store. Trans- 
ported with gladness, Jacobs showed his 
treasure to his mother, who asked what he 
expected to do with that great, ugly turnip? 
Of course it was too large for any decent- 
sized watch-pocket, and he had to carry it in 
his jacket. He thinks he has never owned 
anything since which gave him so much 
pleasure, and is sure that he never felt the 
need of knowing the time of day so often. It 
proved to be a well-made watch and fine time- 
keeper; he wore it for years, and was ex- 
tremely loath to part with it. Many are the 


funny stories he tells of its ticking so loudly 
as to call people’s attention to his coat-pockets, 
and of the jokes passed on him when he took 
it out in company.” 
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‘*Our drawing-teacher told us,” said Maria, 
“that the lead in our pencils was taken from 
a plumbago mine in Cumberland, England. 
He said it was in a hill, and was allowed to 
be opened but once a year, when they took out 
a large quantity. All the best pencils in the 
world have been made from the black lead of 
this mine ever since Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

‘I cannot understand why it was that Lady 
Anne, daughter of Edward III., who married 
the son of the Earl of Surrey, was allowed only 
eighty pounds a year to support herself, three 
female and five male attendants, and twenty- 
five pounds a year for her seven horses, whilst 
Cardinal Wolsey was so immensely rich,” said 
Emma. 

“Money was very scarce in the time of 
Edward III.,” replied Mrs. Vogt, ‘‘and the 
scarcity of money always reduces the price 
of labor and food; whilst in the time ‘of 
Henry VIII. the rich were getting luxurious, 
owing to the influx of silver from the mines 
of America. Will you tell us something of 
the cardinal’s wealth?” 

‘* He had more than two hundred beds fur- 
nished for guests, and he had a ewer and a 
basin of pure silver in every chamber. He 
owned an immense amount of silver plate, 
something like nine thousand five hundred 
ounces, and at that time silver was much more 
valuable than it is now.” : 

‘*T remember that when we visited Pompeii, 
they told us that neither spoon, fork, nor 
knife of silver or gold had been found among 
the ruins. Yet the coins, jewels, carved orna- 
ments, and statues showed the taste and 
wealth of the inhabitants,” said Ellen. 

** How nice it must be to pull up a shrub, 
and find the filiments of pure silver about its 
roots! as the Indian did who thus accidentally 
opened the way to the celebrated mines of 
Potosi,” said Jane. 

The more our friends conversed, the more 
points of interest presented themselves. We 
leave them still talking and sewing, and go to 
see what Patson is doing. He had asked and 
obtained permission to get the supper, and he 
was very busy, for he meant to give ‘‘ Miss 
Enretta what she little thought on.” 

Maggie, who was kind and obliging, was 
pleased with the idea of getting up something 
quite new to the young ladies. But as she 
never let an opportunity for teasing Patson 
slip, she said, ‘‘I thought you were angry 
with Miss Henrietta.” 

“Go ’long dar; dat’s no far; Ise ollers 
mild wen Ise mad. ‘A keen razor's ollers 
sharp.’ Jist’s if I didn’t know dat de sun dry 
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up dat water in notime. At two clock ’twasn’t 
damp nuf to make a fly sneeze. ‘Sides, no- 
body nebber kotches cole sich weder.” 

After much talking and some arguing, Pat- 
son clapped his hands, exciaiming, ‘“‘I habs 
it! Corn cakes — ums um — like Aunt Chloe 
make. Missus’ll like um fus rate.” 

‘* But suppose the young ladies don’t,” said 
Maggie. ° 

‘*Den you can make Injun cake; one pint 
Injun, one pint flour, one pint milk, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful crumer tartar, one teaspoon- 
ful toder stuff what goes wid it, salt, ob corse. 
S’pose I make de table more beauterfulest as 
dey eber sees, wid all de silber and Missus’ 
best fings, an’ make splendrous show ob flow- 
ers; de eye will be so ascinated wid de show 
dat how vittals tastes is no ’count ’t all; but I 
musn’t use dat word ‘ vittals’ coz it’s ongen- 
teel. Now mark my words; jist soon as de 
ladies got sot down at de table, you’ll hear 
um all scream, ‘ Splendid.’ And then Missus’li 
say, ‘Patson, you didn’t tell us.’ Corse I 
don’t tell; Ise agoin to hab a great s’prise.” 

Then he hurried off to the pavilion, which 
he tastefully decorated with green boughs and 
flowers. He brought out all the best china, 
silver, and glass; he folded the best napkins 
into various patterns; he made centre and 
side bouquets. After all was arranged accord- 
ing to his mind, he opened a handsome new 
case, took from it a dozen new tea-spoons, 
with the embossed head of a dog and the 
words ‘‘ Homespun Club” on each. These 
spoons he put into the napkins in such a man- 
ner that they could not be seen until the nap- 
kin was removed from the glass in which it 
was placed. When all was ready, he rang the 
bell. 

‘‘What, so soon supper time? I’m sorry, for 
I wanted to finish this,” said one after an- 
other. 

‘‘ We can do more after supper,” said Jane. 

‘*Q, no! we don’t sew any more to-day,” 
cried Henrietta; “I must show you my 
plants.” 

Mrs. Vogt was surprised to see her best 
china on the table; but as she had given Pat- 
son carte blanche, there was nothing to be said. 

‘* Patson,” cried Henrietta, ‘‘I should like 
to know if you can set a table handsomer than 
this.” 

‘* Dat ‘pends, Miss Enretta; de speret is of- 
ten willin’ wen de fresh is weak.” 

“You deserve much praise for the pains 
you have taken for us,” said Mrs. Vogt. ° 

“‘Tank ye, missus, and may ye lib foreber 
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‘« Why, what is this?” cried several, simul- 
taneously, as they took the new spoons from 
their napkins. ‘‘ A dog’s head and H. Club on 
mine; are they all alike? Splendid, splendid!” 

‘Where did they come from? Who brought 
them?” asked Henrietta. « 

‘* Dar’s de letter; corse I isn’t so onpolite 
to read it.” 

Mrs. Vogt smiled; she knew that Patson 
could not read writing. She opened the note 
which lay under her plate, and read thus : — 

“To the Homespun Club: Please accept the 
accompanying small token of gratitude from 
the owner of Treu.” 

‘* Massa George gib um to me, an sez he, 
‘John want de ladies to see um wen dey eats 
supper.’ Missus sez dar mus be a respon- 
dence, and dat’s warefor I bring de best in de 
house, ’count ob de new silber.” 

‘*T wonder if people drank tea before tea- 
spoons were made,” said Maria. 

“No,” replied Jane; ‘‘ it was the introduc- 
tion of tea which created the necessity for 
them. Tea-spoons were very rare in England 
before Queen Anne’s time.” 

“Indian cakes and bonnyclabber, as I 
live,” cried Henrietta; ‘‘ I suppose this corre- 
sponds with the table fixings.” 

‘* If we can gratify our eyes while eating for 
the support of our bodies, I’m sure we ought 
to feel that there’s nothing more to be expect- 
ed. That thick milk must taste deliciously: 
how delightful it looks! But I never ate any: 
What do you put with it?” said Lillie. 

‘‘Sugar and cinnamon,” answered Emma; 
‘we eat it frequently at our house; it is con- 
sidered very healthy. Have you tried these 
cakes? Something new to me.” 

‘* And to me also,” said Mrs. Vogt. ‘I find 
them very nice, though I prefer the corn- 
cake.” 

Of those who had never eaten the thick 
milk, one after another tasted it, and all 
agreed that they could learn to like it. 

‘‘Has any one counted the spoons?” asked 
Lucy. ‘It seems to me there’s an odd one. I 
will count again. Yes, here, here is one with 
something more on it. ‘Emma.’ O, this is’ 
for Emma.” 

“Thoughtful and kind of the giver. But 
I believe that Emma is the only one to whom 
any gratitude is due on account of that dog,” 
said Henrietta. 

‘*I’m glad that the owner of Treu did not 
send anything to me alone. I’m sure I should 
not have been pleased. As it is, it makes no 
odds, for now each of us has a spoon,” said 


in dis worl an in de worl dat is for to come.” | Emma. 
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“This supper puts me in mind of a story 
that George tells,” said Mrs. Vogt. ‘‘ A vege- 
tarian doctor delivered a lecture in a boys’ 
school, recommending them to save their ap- 
petite for the dessert, or, better still, to have 
the dessert first; in this way they would satis- 
fy their appetites without eating meat, which 
he considered highly injurious. After school, 
the boys held a consultation, and agreed that 
having the dessert first would accord much 
better with their taste; and as the principal 
appeared to be of the same mind as the doc- 
tor, they would send a deputation to petition 
for a change in the order of courses at dinner. 
The boys formulated their speech with,— 

‘** Mr. Jenkins, how did you like what Dr. 
Sparks said?’ 

**<Tt was first rate, boys, first rate; hope 
you'll profit by it; not eat too much, you 
know; stick to his text.’ 

‘** Yes, sir, we'd like first rate to begin din- 
ner with the dessert.’ 

**O, O!’ said Mr. Jenkins, ‘that’s my 
wife’s concern; you’ll have to ask her about 
that.’ And away he walked, leaving the poor 
boys quite at a loss as to how they were to fol- 
low the teaching of Dr. Sparks. 

‘Perhaps some of you girls might have 
liked a dessert with this supper, and so have 
had it first.” 

‘By no means,” they replied; ‘‘ we have 
enjoyed our supper very much.” 

** And,” added Emma, giving Patson a smile 
of approbation, ‘the sight of this beautiful 
table is a feast in itself.” 

‘* Dat so, miss; for de eye, as I hab fore ob- 
serb, is in symphony wid de palate.” 

The girls looked at each other, but the laugh 
that was in did not come out that time. 

‘*T suppose I shall make what Henrietta 
will call a jump from one thing to another, if 
I ask about the pickles,” said Lillie; ‘* but 
really, now that I have thought the matter 
over, I see no use in changing our regular 
procedure. What advantage shall we derive 
from positive rules and regulations for our 
sayings and doings as aclub! If it is merely 
to do the thing man fashion, I object.” 

‘**So do I,” said Jane; ‘let the boys have 
their way, and let us girls have ours; but pray 
don’t let us imitate them. I believe we can do 
better. We have made a good beginning, I’m 
sure, and I venture to say that we have learned 
as much as boys would have done. If it was 


not for doing what boys do, I would say ‘ Three 
cheers for Mrs. Vogt.’” 

‘* And if it were not that it is man fashion,” 
replied the lady, ‘‘I would say I hardly know 
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how to express my gratitude for the unexpect- 
ed manifestation of your approbation’ of my 
humble efforts. But this I will say: Give the 
girls a fair chance, and the boys will have 
nothing to boast of.” 

‘* Aliow me to suggest,” said Emma, “ that 
we go on as usual, with the exception of giv- 
ing out a subject for conversation or study, 
and do let us have as much fun as possible for 
the sake of our school girls.” 

‘* So my reform bill is vetoed,” said Henri- 
etta. 

‘*By no means,” replied Emma. ‘‘ We all 
go for reform, and when, as girls, we have re- 
formed ourselves, then, as women, we shall be 
able to reform society, and help to bring about 
that glorious millennium for which my aunt 
Abby is constantly praying.” 

‘““We are getting quite too serious for us 
girls,” cried Lillie; ‘‘do let’s have the pic- 
kles.” 

‘*T have such a nice receipt for currant 
wine!” said Maria. 

‘The first time I heard wine classed with 
pickles,” said Ellen. 

‘‘T suppose Maria thinks that people who 
take enough of it get pickled,” said Lillie. 
‘* However, it is a good idea; let us make some 
for the ‘Home.’ Mother always keeps it in 
the house for sick people, but I don’t know 
how to make it.” 

‘“*Here is the receipt,” said Maria: ‘“ one 
quart currant juice, two quarts water, three 
pounds sugar. Put into a cask; when fer- 
mented, close tight. Draw off the next year, 
and bottle. It improves by keeping, is excel- 
lent when eleven or twelve years old. I have 
one for pickles, too.” 

Pickled Cucumbers. Pour enough boiling 
water over the cucumbers to cover them; let 
them stand twenty-four hours; then pour off 
the water, wipe them dry, and lay them in the 
jar in which they are to be kept. To one gal- 
lon of vinegar add one teaspoonful salt, two 
tablespoonfuls pulverized alum; scald, and 
pour over the cucumbers. In a week they 
will be fit for use. 

Lucy's Receipt for Piccalily. One peck 
green tomatoes chopped fine, one teacup fine 
salt; let it stand over night; drain off in the 
morning. Boil two quarts cider vinegar with 
one teacup sugar, half an ounce of whole all- 
spice and cloves; add mustard and green 
peppers (chopped) to taste, also five or six 
large onions. When the vinegar, sugar, and 
spice*boil, put in the tomatoes, onions, and 
pepper, and boil soft; put away in stone jars. 

Then followed, — 
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Receipt for Crab-Apples. Four quarts 
brown sugar, four quarts vinegar; boil togeth- 
er, with cinnamon and cloves; put in crab- 
apples, cook till soft, then seal up. Sirup 
must cover the fruit. Good, also, for pears, 
peaches, and similar fruits. 

For Tomatoes. One peck tomatoes, cut 
through the middle, sprinkled with one cup 
fine salt; let it stand over night, drain, and 
put them into one gallon vinegar, one ounce 
cloves, one ditto cinnamon, one of allspice, 
one of mustard seed, two quarts onions; cook 
over a slow fire, and remove as soon as the 
tomatoes look yellowish. Take two quarts 
extra vinegar and two pounds sugar; boil well 
together, and add to the tomatoes; a bit of 
alum is an improvement. 

For Salted Cucumbers. Put a layer of salt 
on the bottom of the firkin, then the cucum- 
bers, then salt, and so on until full. The 
cucumbers should be wrapped in grape leaves. 
One quart water poured over the whole; press 
with stones, and cover tightly. Good to eat 
with bread and butter. 

For Pickled Peppers. Remove the seeds 
of the peppers, fill with cabbage chopped fine; 
set in a jar in layers, filling the interstices 
with chopped cabbage; cover with cold vin- 
egar and spice. 

For Cucumbers. Pack in salt, or put in 
strong brine; soak in fresh water as needed; 
then put into spiced vinegar. 

For large Cucumbers. Take fully grown 
cucumbers, cut in rings, take out the centre 
with the handle of a spoon, sprinkle with salt, 
and let stand over night. Then put into vin- 
egar and sugar, in the proportion of half a 
pound of sugar to half a gallon of vinegar; 
let it scald; put the cucumbers into a stone 
jar; boil vinegar and sugar; pour over to 
cover completely. Some people prefer to cut 
the cucumber into very thin slices lengthwise. 
A delicious pickle. 

‘¢ Before we dismiss the subject of pickles,” 
said Mrs. Vogt, ‘‘I must tell you that very 
much depends on the quality of the vinegar 
you use. If you would save yourselves trou- 
ble, and give satisfaction, you must use the 
very best of cider vinegar for pickles.” 

‘* Let us fix on something for our next meet- 
ing, before we go into the garden,” said Hen- 
rietta. ‘‘ Please tell us what, Mr. Herchen.” 

‘* Suppose each of you bring in something 
from natural history —a receipt for making 
salad, and a proverb.” 

‘All right!” cried Henrietta and Lillie, 
leading the way to the flower-garden. 

** What is this lovely little flower?” exclaimed 
Lucy. 
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‘* It is a nemophila, a great favorite of moth- 
er's. It does finely in this cool, shady place. 
Look at this forget-me-not.” 

‘* Thave seen it growing in a plate of water,” 
said Ellen. ‘‘ It makes a pretty ornament for 
the centre-table.” 

“Do look at this pimpernel! What a 
handsome leaf! I should think it would be 
beautiful for bouquets. Has it flowered?” 

‘*No. But the flower is insignificant, I be- 
lieve. In England they call it the ‘ poor man’s 
weather-glass,’ from the fact that the flowers 
close in bad weather.” 

‘*O, these poppies!” exclaimed Emma. “I 
never saw finer ones. Need I tell you that 
the poppy is the emblem of sleep? It isa 
native of the East, and the most fruitful of 
plants: one single poppy is supposed to pro- 
duce at least thirty-two thousand. 

‘The poppy is one of the attributes of Mor- 
pheus, god of sleep; and the ancients crowned 
this god with a wreath of poppies, because 
they believed sleep to be the physician and 
consoler of human nature. A field of these 
flowers makes a brilliant show.” 

‘“*Very good, Emma. Now let me tell you 
about pinks, while you are admiring them,” 
said Ellen. ‘It is said that René d’Anjou, 
ex-king of Naples, went to Provence at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ,and turned 
his attention to the cultivation of flowers, to 
console himself for the loss of his throne. 
Pleased with the pink, he made it a specialty ; 
and it has now become a great favorite. All 
these colors, from delicate pink to deep red, 
and from pure white to brilliant scarlet, have 
been obtained by cultivation, which has mul- 
tiplied its petals and given all these vari- 
eties.” 

‘¢ The ancients represented the four elements 
by four colors, thus,” said Henrietta: ‘‘ red, 
fire; white, water; blue, air; black, earth. 
And the four seasons, also: spring, green; 
summer, red; autumn, blue; winter, black. 
Here we come to the sunflowers. I like to 
have a few in the garden. I suppose you 
know that the sunflower is a native of Amer- 
ica. It grows very high, and bears immense 
flowers in Mexico and Peru. It is estimated 
that one sunflower yields four million seeds. 
There are at least twenty species of this plant.” 

‘* Your China-asters are doing finely,” said 
Jane. ‘‘ Everybody likes asters. The China- 
aster seems to be the favorite. It was carried 
from China to Paris in 1730. Some one said 
the aster was like an afterthought of Flora, 
who smiles as she leaves us.” 

: Mrs. L. B. Ursrxo. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 
BY JULIA ALEYN. 


HERE is a lake in Carniola (a province 
of the Austrian empire) which is remark- 
able for a very curious phenomenon. 

Once, at least, in the course of the year, its 
waters completely disappear, leaving the bot- 
tom of the lake entirely dry. This lake — 
Lake Cirknitz — is situated near Laybach, and 
is surrounded by rugged and frightful rocks. 

It is about six miles long from east to west, 
and three miles in width. Its depth varies 
from six to twenty-four feet, and there are 
three islands on the lake, the largest of which 
is called Vornek, and which has sufficient 
surface for a village and a church. 

There is no exit for the waters of this lake, 
excepting by two openings at the level of the 
surface, called the Greater and Lesser Kar- 
louza, which are natural aqueducts formed 
out of the solid rocks, and passing through 
the middle of the mountain to the opposite 
side of it, where they discharge the water at 
the grotto of St. Cantianus. 

Besides these two aqueducts, there are no 
less than eighteen apertures at the bottom of 
the lake, through which the waters retire. 
When this singular phenomenon begins to 
take place, the waters first retire through the 
largest opening, and disappear by degrees, 
till, at the end of the fifth day, the-bottom of 
the lake appears around this opening. At 
the end of the next five days, the bottom of 
the lake is seen around the second opening. 
At the end of five days more, the pool called 
Reschetto is evacuated; five days afterwards 
the Koten pool is empied, and in five days 
more the last one is dried. In twenty-five 
days, therefore, the whole bed of the lake be- 
comes dry, the rest of the water, during that 
time, having been carried off by the other 
thirteen apertures. 

The bottom of the lake is then cultivated 
andsown. Vegetation advances with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and in the course of three 
months, the peasants gather hay and millet. 

It is generally about the end of the fourth 
month that the waters begin to return. They 
rush through the different openings with great 
force, and in the space of about twenty-four 
hours, the lake is completely filled. Some- 
times the lake has emptied itself twice in one 
year; at other times, years have elapsed with- 
out its having discharged its waters; but 
whenever the phenomenon does take place, 
the waters always return in about four months. 

The phenomenon generally takes place 
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about the end of June or the beginning of 
July. In 1729, the waters were absorbed 
twice; once in summer, and a s2cond time 
in winter. 

A great many kinds of fish are found in 
Lake Cirknitz, such as pike, trout, tench, eels, 
carp, and perch. 

The pike sometimes weigh ten, twenty, and 
even forty pounds; and whenever the waters 
begin to retire, a bell is rung at Cirknitz vil- 
lage to give notice of the event to the neigh- 
boring villages. 

Everything is then prepared for fishing; 
and if the ebb happens in the night time, the 
peasants fish even by candle light. 

Valvasor, in his description of Carniola, 
informs us that when the water is entirely 
run off into its subterraneous caverns, the 
peasants descend with lights into an immense 
cavity, which is in a hard rock three or four 
fathoms under ground, to a solid bottom, 
where the water is carried off through very 
small holes, as through a sieve, the fish being 
left behind in this natural net. 

The fishing of the lake belongs to the six 
lordships of Hasberg, Steenberg, Anersperg, 
Sass, Schneeberg, and the Convent of Sittich. 

Some pools are given to the fishermen for 
their trouble, and they sometimes sell their 
chance before they cast their nets. The lord 
of Steenberg once gave a fisherman thirty 
guilders for his chance in one pool, and the 
quantity of fish caught on this occasion 
amounted to fourteen cart-loads. 

The Lake of Cirknitz stands higher than 
the country about Planina, which is on one 
side of it, and is a low valley, with several 
cavities. 

The other side of the lake is surrounded 
with high mountains, so that the phenomenon 
of the lake might be explained on the princi- 
ples of hydrostatics. 





— Tue title of a book should harmonize 
with its reading material. But too often the 
title of a book resembles those painted repre- 
sentations exhibited by the keepers of wild 
beasts, where, in general, the picture itself is 
more curious and inviting than the enclosed 
animal. ° 


—— YELLow flowers seem to stand the wear 
and tear of woodland life better than those of 
other colors, bravely defying early frost and 
equinoctial gales, holding on till the latest 
verge of autumn. - = 
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A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY J. H. W. 


ren my grandfather was twenty-one, 

he married Mary Barnes, who was 
eighteen. This was a little more than one 
hundred and twenty years ago. 

Mary was the daughter of Squire Barnes, 
who lived in Brookfield; and when my grand- 
father married her, he drew her home—a 
part of the way at least—on a hand-sled, 
over the frozen snow up into the wilderness 
ten miles north, where he had taken up land 
and built a log house, that he might have for 
himself and-Mary a home. It would have 
been a lonely, solemn place for one alone; 
for there was nothing but a dark, silent forest 
around, and they were miles from any other 
settler. But being together, they passed a 
very pleasant winter, — having been married 
on New Year’s; and when spring came, my 
grandfather had so large a clearing that he 
was able to begin the cultivation of a little 
land. 

It was somewhat romantic—the way in which 
they lived; but, after all, there are not many 
who would prefer to live so. The only neigh- 
bors they saw much of that first winter were the 
wild animals that lived in the forest around. 


‘*My GRANDFATHER RAISED HIS RIFLE, AND FIRED.” 
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They did not see them often in the day, 
though sometimes a fox would stop for a mo- 
ment to look at them, as he went past in the 
edge of the still uncut timber. But during 
the long hours of night they would often hear 
the voices of these forest neighbors breaking 
weirdly upon the solemn stillness; though, 
with strotfg walls around them, and shutters 
closed, and a wooden bar across the door, 
they had no reason to fear them. 

One night, however, they were a little fright- 
ened. The snows had fallen deep that winter, 
and had so drifted around the house that upon 
the back side, where there were no windows, 
it reached to the low eaves. -They were sitting 
before the fire on the night I have in mind, 
talking of their future, — building little air- 
castles, as even married folks sometimes will, 
—and were all unmindful of anything but 
themselves, when, suddenly, they were star- 
tled by the sound of footsteps, moving cau- 
tiously upon the roof above them. 

Mary’s heart leaped, and my grandfather’s 
voice was instantly hushed. They listened, 
breathless, and heard those cautious footsteps 
moving about upon the roof. Who could it 
be? Mary’s first thought was, Indians; and 
she whispered it to my grandfather. ‘‘ No,” 
he replied, ‘‘ it cannot be Indians; they are 
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all at peace with us now, and there are none 
within a long way, except the Nipmucks, and 
of course we have nothing to fear from them. 
It cannot be Indians.” 

In a moment more there seemed to be two 
persons moving about upon the roof, and they 
became bolder, and made more noise. Then 
my grandfather said he would find out what 
was there; and though Mary strove to dis- 
suade him, he rose and took down his rifle, 
made sure that it was charged, unbarred the 
door, opened it, and went out. Though Mary 
would have prevented him, she would not let 
him go alone; and, taking up the axe that 
was lying in a corner, she kept near to him. 

The moon was shining upon the white snow, 
making it so light that they could see every- 





Leaving home to fight the Indians. 


thing about the house distinctly. Going but 
a few steps in front of it, they were enabled to 
see two large wolves, standing with their fore- 
feet upon the ridge, looking at them as if they 
wondered who they were. Without a word, 
or a moment’s hesitation, my grandfather 
raised his rifle, and fired,— effectually quieting 
the curiosity of one of them, and so frighten- 
ing the other that he suddenly disappeared. 

My grandfather drew down the dead one, 
and placed him where he would not freeze till 
morning, as he wished to save his skin; and 
then they passed the remainder of the night 
undisturbed. 

Wolves were very common in the forests in 
those times; and not only wolves, but bears. 
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My grandfather had a way of taking these last 
in pits, which he dug, and covered slightly, so 
that they would not be noticed; then formed 
a triangular enclosure leading to them, and 
placed a tempting bait so that it could be 
reached only by going over the pit. But he 
did not spend much time in this way till he 
had got his little farm well started, and had 
cornfields, which the bears used to like to 
visit. The bears did not trouble him much at 
first, and he did not mind them much. 

My grandfather had been married but a few 
years when the French and Indian war broke 
out; and then, with two or three more young 
men who had settled within a few miles of 
him, he enlisted’ in a company known as 
Roger’s Rangers, and went towards Canada 
to fight the Indians. It was hard for Mary to 
part with him, to go on such a dangerous ser- 
vice, far away into the wilderness, where she 
could not hear from him for months together; 
but she said he might go, and she would take 
care of the children and of the little farm 
alone while he was away. They had two chil- 
dren then, a girl and a boy; little Alice, the 
oldest, being about five years of age. 

My grandfather finished the “ spring’s 
work” before he went away; that is, he had 


| the corn planted, and all the crops that he in- 


tended to raise that season fairly started. 
Mary thought she could attend to the cultiva- 


| tion of them alone, and do the most of the 


harvesting in the fall. She had a cow, and a 


| horse, or a mare, rather, — but a mare is a 
| horse, I suppose, — and two nice shotes. She 


was sure she could take care of these, and hoe 
and harvest the crops, all but the hay; anda 
neighbor, who was not going to the war, 
agreed to do the haying, and assist her in 
anything she could not accomplish herself. 
So my grandfather kissed Mary and the 
children, one bright morning, swung his knap- 
sack upon his back, shouldered his rifle, and 
took the path through the woods that led to 
the rendezvous where he was to join the oth- 
ers who were going with him. Then Mary 
sat down in her open doorway, feeling as if 
her pleasant home had suddenly become des- 
olate. Her nearest neighbor, and the one who 
was going to do the haying, was a mile away, 
and there were none, except her children, 
whom she could see, or to whom she could 
speak, without going that distance. Of course 
she loved my grandfather very much, or she 
would never have gone up into the wilderness 
with him in the way she did; and now that 
he was gone, she feared that she would never 
see him again alive, and her heart was very 
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heavy. But she was not a woman to repine 
long — to sit and weep when it would do no 
good; and, rising up, she kissed the children 
in a way she had never kissed them before, 
and went about her work. 

The summer passed away, and Mary accom- 
plished all that she had proposed to do. Win- 
ter came on, but it found her well prepared. 
The neighbor, Captain Green, had got the hay, 
assisted her some in harvesting the other 
crops, killed and packed one of the shotes in 
her pork barrel, and had cut and drawn to her 
door a great pile of wood, enough to last her 
all winter. She had heard from my grand- 
father several times, and knew that he had 
been frequently imperilled by skirmishes with 
the Indians, and once had narrowly escaped 
being captured by them; but she did not know 
when she might expect his return, and thought 
it probable he might be gone all winter. 

The snows came early, and they soon accu- 
mulated to a great depth. I think there is no 
question but that they had more snow in those 
old times than we have now. Even since I 
can remember, the snows used to be deeper 
and remain longer than they do now; at least 
it seems so to me. But Mary had everything 
she needed close at hand; and after every 
storm, Captain Green would come with his ox- 
team, to break out a road to her house, and 
learn how she was getting along. 

The cold was severe, also, that winter, and 
it is probable that the wild animals in the 
woods suffered some in consequence. One 
night, about the last of December, Mary was 
sitting before her cheerful fire, all alone, the 
children having been snugly tucked away in 
their little bed. It must have been past nine 
o’clock; but how late it was, Mary had no 
means of knowing. She had no clock; and 
only when the sun shone could she tell the 
hour it marked upon the pewter dial that was 
nailed upon the top of a post before the house. 

Mary sat before the fire that night, not 
asleep, but dreaming. Perhaps some would 
say musing, but I call it dreaming; for she 
was almost unconscious of the thoughts that 
came and went as she sat motionless, looking 
into the glowing embers of the sinking fire. 
Now and then they would flicker up into new 
flame, and sink again, showing her many 
shapes and forms, as it were, among which 
she could see red-coated troops, gray-clothed 
rangers, and swarthy savages, with the bright- 
colored blankets, that had been used to buy 
them over to the enemy, around their shoul- 
ders. She could see the gleam of muskets, 
sometimes in long lines, and then in the hands 
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of those who were stealthily approaching to 
ambush some unsuspecting party who were 
sitting carelessly around their camp-fires. The 
muskets would rattle, the startled men would 
spring to their feet, in the midst of a cloud of 
smoke, which enveloped them so quickly that 
she could never learn their fate. Such were 
the things which Mary saw in the dying fire, 
and which held her entranced, because, among 
those forms that came and went, she so often 
recognized my grandfather. 

It may be that she was almost asleep, — yet 
I do not think she was quite,— when she was 
startled by a sound that made her heart leap, 
and instantly aroused all her drowsy senses. 
The sound came from the stable; and it was 
the voice of the mare, raised in such a cry of 
terror as she had never heard before. It was 
one fearful shriek, breaking wildly into the 
silence of the night, which was the same again 
as soon as it was uttered. 

Mary sat motionless and almost breathless, 
waiting a repetition of the fearful sound. A 
moment passed, and another wild cry of terror 
raised her, without any conscious effort of her 
own, to her feet. But she moved no farther, 
standing as motionless and breathless as be- 
fore. A third cry soon came; but Mary could 
hear no other sound, and she stood still, won- 
dering what it could be that so frightened her 
mare, but fearing to go out to see. 

She stood, irresolute what to do; but no 
more sounds came, till perhaps five minutes 
had passed; and then the cry was not from 
Jennie, but from her sow, which she had left 
at sundown reposing in her sty, a little lean-to 
structure built against one end of the barn. 
In a moment her quick mind comprehended 
the situation. That prolonged squeal — it was 
still piercing the night-air—told that some 
prowler of the forest had been trying to enter 
the stable, thus frightening the mare; but, 
having failed in that, had finally found the 
warm sty of her sow, and intruded therein, for 
the purpose, of course, of taking the life of, 
and satisfying its hunger on, the porcine dame, 
It was all clear now, and she hesitated no 
longer what to do. 

The night was dark, for clouds had been 
gathering, and she had said to herself, when 
she was doing her chores, that more snow was 
coming. But, without minding the darkness, 
she unbarred the door, grasped the axe, and 
went out, carefully closing the door behind 
her. The cries of her sow were urgent, and 
she sped towards the rail enclosure that sur- 
rounded the sty, over which she clambered, 
and stood by the low door —to enter which 
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would imperil her life. She hesitated, and 
could see no way to help the poor animal, 
whose calls were growing fainter with every 
expiring breath. She could at least avenge 
her death; and she waited by the low door, 
with upraised axe, till the forest prowler should 
appear. . 

The cries ceased, and for.a time there was a 
shuffling and ‘‘ suffling,” showing that tiie ani- 
mal, whatever it was, was gorging itself upon 
the body of its victim. At last. this ceased, 
and then a dark form emerged suddenly 
through the door.. The ready axe descended, 
and the dark form settled and remained at 
Mary’s feet. But another followed, so quickly 
that she had not time to raise her axe fora 
second blow before it leaped the fence and was 








“* She stood irresolute.” 


gone. They were wolves, she was sure; but 
it was so dark that she could not see them 
plainly. The strength that had supported her 
seemed almost gone; and, without delaying 
another moment, she got back over the fence, 
and returned into the house, dropping the 
cross-bar into its sockets when she had closed 
the door, and sunk down by her children’s 
bedside. Then she sought new strength from 
a Source that never fails; and having found 
it, she made her usual preparations, and re- 
tired for the night. 

The next morning, before daylight had ap- 
peared, the fire was crackling and blazing 
upon her hearth, and she was busied in pre- 
paring her own and the children’s breakfast. 
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The daylight was longer in coming on account 
of the thick clouds; but, as soon as she could 
see outside, she went to the scene of the last 
night’s conflict, and there she saw a large, 
gaunt wolf, lying stark and stiff, just as he 
had fallen by her axe. Looking within the 
sty, she saw her sow, also stiff and cold, but 
not so badly mangled as she had expected. If 
she could but get Captain Green and his man 
to come over, they could still save the greater 
part of it, and her loss would not be so great; 
and, though a storm was threatening, she re- 
solyed to start for his house as soon as she 
should have cared for her other animals, and 
given the children their breakfast. 

She seldom left the children alone longer 
than it was necessary for her to be engaged 
at the barn; but Alice was old enough, she 
thought, to /be safely left in charge of Benny 
till she could go to her neighbor’s and return; 
and she set out as early as possible, not ex- 
pecting to be away more than two hours at 
the longest. An hour would have been suffi- 
cient, had the walking been good; but only a 
sled track had been made through the deep 
snow, and her progress would be slow and 
difficult. ’ 





The clouds were white and fleecy, and hang- 
ing low; and hardly had she left her door, be- 
| fore the snow-flakes began to fall, drifting 
| before a light wind that was coming from the 
eastward. ~ She hurried, that she might return 
before the storm should be very bad; and it 
was but a few moments till she was out of 
| sight of her house, the snow-flakes coming 
thicker and thicker, and the wind rapidly in- 
creasing in force. The walking was hard, and 
the falling snow, drifting across and settling 


} | into the track, was making it continually 
} | harder. 


But she hurried forward, till she was 
finally compelled to stop fora moment through 
sheer exhaustion. Then she realized more 
clearly how fast the storm was increasing. 
The air was so filled with the driving snow, 
that she could see nothing beyond a few yards 
from her, and the track had filled so fast 
that it was hardly distinguishable. Turning 
to look towards home, from which direction 
the storm came, she was so blinded by it that 
she could see nothing clearly, and she was 
frightened. 

Then Mary would have returned; but she 
was sure she had gone more than two thirds 
of the distance, and it would be easier to reach 
Captain Green’s than to go back. She doubt- 
ed whether she could find her way back; for, 
as I have said, she was blinded when she faced 
| the storm. She could not follow the track, — 
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indeed, there was none that was of any service 
as a footway now, — and she would be as like- 
ly to go wrong as right. She was frightened, 
not for herself, but for her children, because 
she felt that she could not return to them. 

And again she pressed on, increasing the 
distance that was between her and those little 
ones to whom she would have so gladly re- 
turned. She had not gone far, however, be- 
fore she was sure she had strayed from the 
track; she could see it no longer, and she 
sank so deeply at every step, that she could 
scarce proceed at all. The storm was contin- 
ually increasing, and now raged furiously. 
Almost in despair, Mary stood for a moment 
in the midst of the blinding snow, with hands 
upraised and clasped, imploring God. Then, 
as if strengthened, she again pressed on; but 
whither, she knew not. 

She was led aright. Struggling forward till 
she could hardly go farther, she saw at last, 
not far from her, a dimly defined bank, which 
proved to be Captain Green’s barn. Then she 
felt safe; but again she implored God for her 
children. A few struggles more brought her 
to the door of the house; but she had hardly 
strength to open it. When she did, and ap- 
peared before the captain’s family, they were 
filled with astonishment and alarm. She was 
like a statue of snow, and for a moment 
speechless. 

When Mary made her story known, both 
the captain and his wife tried to assure her 
that the children would be safe, though they 
well knew that no human being could reach 


‘* My grandfather pressed Mary in his arms.” 





them till the storm should subside.. Mary was 
grateful for their good intentions, but she 
understood the whole matter as well as they, 
and felt that she must trust them wholly with 
Him whom she had already besought. Her 
hope was, that the storm would so subside 
that she could return before night; and know- 
ing that it was almost as impossible for the 
captain to reach her house as for herself, she 
sat down to wait. 

The captain was a man of more means than 
my grandfather possessed, and was an older 
man, and had a larger family. He had several 
sons and daughters, and some of them were 
old enough to be of much assistance, both in 
the house and out. Besides, he kept a hired 
man, and he had two yoke of strong oxen in 
his barn; but with all these he could not make 
his way to Mary’s house in that storm. 

It was a dark and dreary day for Mary. But 
for the great blazing fire that was constantly 
going in the wide chimney, the large family 
room would have been very gloomy. Even 
at noon, the darkness outside was like the 
coming on of night, and through the small 
window-panes nothing could be seen but the 
driving, swirling snow. As it drew towards 
the middle of the day, Mrs. Green prepared 
for dinner; first, by hanging upon the great 
crane over the fire a large iron pot half filled 
with water. Then she sifted a quantity of 
Indian meal, as yellow as sands of gold; and 
when the water boiled, she called one of the 
boys to help her; and, while she dropped the 
meal into the boiling water, a little at a time, 
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he stirred it briskly with the wooden ladle. 
In a few moments the meal was all in and the 
stirring completed, when the crane was swung 
out, and the pot lifted off. Then its contents 
—as nice hasty-pudding as ever was eaten — 
were ladled into a great wooden bowl, and 
placed upon the table, by the side of another 
that was filled with milk; and, with smaller 
bowls of wood, or basins of pewter, and spoons 
of the same material, the family drew around 
and helped themselves. Mary had no heart 
to eat; but the captain told her that she could 
bear trouble better on a full stomach, and 
urged her to partake. To satisfy him, she 
made a show of eating, at least; and when 
dinner was over, she sat again by the window, 
waiting for the storm to subside. 

But in vain was her waiting; for the hours 
passed, and the darkness of night was again 
over the earth, and still the storm raged as 
furiously as ever. The thick clouds and the 
driving storm had made it a short and dismal 
day; yet to Mary it had seemed very long. 
When night came, and she felt that those little 
ones, if still alive, must pass it alone, she was 
in an agony of mind, and she almost doubted 
whether, after all, God was that kind and 
protecting Father that she-had thought him to 
be. Her good neighbors strove to cheer her, 
though they must have well known how im- 
possible the task. If Mary’s children had 
been with her, that fire-lit room would indeed 
have been a most cheerful one; for there the 
family sat encircling the broad hearth on 
which the logs were blazing and crackling, 
while the storm could be heard rushing 
through the yet uncleared forest that covered 
the hills, and, brushing around the walls of 
the house, driving the snow through the 
cracks, and piling it against the window- 
panes; and anon some intercepted gust would 
whirl and roar in the wide-mouthed chimney, 
puffing out the blaze and the smoke towards 
those who sat below in the cheerful light of 
the fire. But all this only increased Mary’s 
misery; for Alice was but five years old, and 
little Benny only three. If no other accident 
should happen to them, their fire would go 
out; and would they not freeze? What if the 
door should be burst open by the driving 
wind, and the wolves — She could not bear 
to think of it. But she sat with the family, 
and tried to appear cheerful. 

The captain’s family retired early, as was 
the custom in those days; and Mary wore 
away the long, sleepless hours of night upon 
a low bed, close up under the roof, where it 
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seemed to her as if she could almost feel the 
snow which she heard swirling overhead. She 
suffered almost beyond endurance, beseech- 
ing, doubting, hoping, fearing; sleep there 
was none for her. 

And it was thus till the midnight hour had 
passed; and then, she thanked God, there was 
a lull. The winds died away, and the roar of 
the storm over the hills sank to fitful gusts; 
then occasional murmurings, and whisperings 
of stray waifs on the roof overhead — and all 
was still. 

She knew that the storm had passed, and, 
rising from her bed, she tried to peer out into 
the night through the little window that was 
in the gable close to its head. The snow al- 


most covered the panes, yet she could see stars | 


glittering above, and a whitened forest below. 
She strained her eyes in the direction of her 
home, but all she could see was the white robe 
that covered the earth. She wanted to awaken 
the family, that she might start immediately 
towards home; but, restraining her impa- 
tience, she returned to her bed, and there 
waited the usual time to rise. 

Hours before the sun appeared, every mem- 
ber of the family was astir. A path was shov- 
elled to the barn, the oxen fed, the sled dug 
out, and everything made ready to start as 
soon as breakfast could be prepared and eaten. 
Before daylight had fairly dawned, the team 
was hitched up, and the four strong oxen drew 
the sled, with Mary. and the boys with their 
shovels upon it, slowly through the snow. It 
was heavy, tedious work, and the team had to 
stop often to rest; when all but Mary would 
go ahead with their shovels, to break and 
loosen the snow. The sun rose above the hills 
before they had made half the distance; but, 
just as its rays struck upon them, they were 
surprised to see a thin column of smoke rising 
straight up before them, as if it came from the 
chimney of Mary’s dwelling. Her heart bound- 
ed; but whether the smoke meant good or evil, 
she did not know. The house was not yet in 
sight, and she was still tortured by suspense. 

They had proceeded but a short distance 
farther, when the forms of two men were seen 
struggling through the snow towards them as 
they crossed a low ridge that hid the house 
from view. They were more surprised than 
before, for how was it possible for human be- 
ings to have arrived there during that storm? 
Who would be likely to arrive there, unless— 
but Mary dared not hope it was he. 

They pressed on, and the men drew near. 
One of them was an Indian, and Mary was 
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startled by the discovery. But the other was 
surely a white man; and in a few moments 
more her heart beat very fast, for — she could 
hardly be mistaken — it was her husband! 

Struggling on, the two parties came to- 
gether; and my grandfather pressed Mary in 
his arms, and asked her why she had been 
away from home in such a storm. While the 
team rested, each explained to the other ina 
few words what had brought them there. 

My grandfather’s story was, that, on the 
night before the storm, he had camped, with 
the Indian who was with him, — who was his 
fast friend through his having once saved his 
life, — but a few miles from home. He had 
intended to reach home that night, but the 
snow prevented; and, starting as soon as it 
was light the next morning, they had hastened 
forward as fast as they could on account of 
the coming storm. They had arrived at the 
house, almost exhausted, to find Mary gone. 
The children were frightened at seeing them, 
for Alice did not at once remember her father; 
and it was some time before he could under- 
stand that their mother had left them, just as 
it began to snow, to go to Captain Green’s. 
Why she had gone, they did not know; but, 
believing that, if she had gone there, she was 
safe, and knowing from his own experience 
that she could not return till after the storm, 
my grandfather did not feel greatly alarmed, 
but made himself and his friend as comfort- 
able as possible, well convinced that he would 
not see her that day. 

Now Mary cared not for the snow, and the 
joy and gratitude of her heart were so great 
that she wanted to sink upon her knees at 
once, and thank the good Father, whom she 
had almost doubted, but who, she now saw, 
loved her still. Together they returned, a 
joyous party; and never was there a happier 
household than was my grandfather's when 
the sun again went down, and tliey were all 
gathered around the fire in his own home. 





NONE OF MY BUSINESS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


4 NONE of my business?” Certainly not, 
And I never have made it so. 

I only just called the day they came, 
As a neighbor ought to, you know. 

To be sure I asked about their church, 
Or where they intended to go; 

But I thought from what the daughter said, 
If they’re church folks at all, they’re low. 
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I can’t imagine what brought them here, 
To this out-the-way country town; 
They seem all right and respectable; 
But what can be told from a gown? 
The finest of silk may cover deceit, 
With graceful and consummate art; 
Like honeyed words, so often a mask, 
Disguising the thoughts of the heart. 


I wonder who the old lady is! 
She seemed like a poor relation, 

And hardly spoke all the time I staid, 
Absorbed in her occupation 

Of mending curtains — not Nottingham, 
But the best of genuine lace. 

Curtains like that must have cost a sight, 
And are quite too grand for this place. 


‘‘ Their own affair?” I know it, but then, 
When one sees such extravagance, 

The duty’s plain and the way is clear, 
To reprove with severest glance. 

1 did! and gave them a hint or two 
I’m inclined to believe they took ; 

If some things are said, more are conveyed 
In a sort of a meaning look. 


I think they’re disposed to put on airs, —- 
The mother more especially, — 
For when I invited her to call, 
And said, ‘* Do run in socially,” 
She answered, cold as an icicle, 
That her visiting list was small: 
Just as though Id care, or think of it, 
If she never went out at all! 





YELLOW FLOWERS. 


BY EVA M. KELLER. 


LOVE the yellow flowers the best, — 
The dandelion and buttercup, 

That look like sunbeams in the grass, 
And light the whole field up; 

The barberry, with its rich perfume, 
The tansy brave, a peasant born, 

That blooms the dusty road beside, 
And bears the cross of scorn. 


I love the yellow flowers the best, — 
The cowslip and the violet rare, 

That oft I seek, and seek in vain, 
Among the diwe-eyed fair. 

When Autumn pale lies down to die, 
She fills her palm with golden-rod; 
Content to fade with that bright bloom, 

She smiles to meet her God. 
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RESPEOTUS — SPES. 
BY S. P. DRIVER. 


WINTER eve! my hopes are like thy 
drifting snow — 
So cold! so pale! Blow, rude gusts, blow! 
Blow hither and yon, 
For my light is gone, 
My beacon light of long ago. 


Ah! well do I remember, 
As I look backward from life’s bleak December, 
The balmy nights, the hallowed nights of 
june, 
The crystal hours, that vanished all too soon, 
Of sweet, sweet June! 


The very air was fragrant, as with balm 
From heaven’s far sea of calm, 
And all the clouds, like odorous vapors, rose 
In holy incense from earth’s shrined repose, 
While hushed and chastened worship wrapt 
the soul 
In blest control. 


The free, young heart — 
Free from the smutch of sin, and folly’s smart — 
Painted the open landscape with the tints 
Time has so foully clouded since. 
Fancy, with dainty fingers, wove the grass 
With tufted flowers, in figures fairer than 
The costliest fabrics of Madras, 
Or gold brocade from Ispahan. 
Ah! brief Utopia! Yet how bright the dream! 
Alas! Love, hope, and trust were then su- 
preme. 
Sweet June, 
Why didst thou fade so soon? 


O! cruel, cruel winter eve! 
Grant some reprieve! 

My shivering heart once more would know 
The warmth and glow 

Of the flame hope kindled long ago. 


Too late! Ah, cruel winter eve! 
Yet why should my heart so sorely grieve? 
Who, who that lives, hath never known 
Fate’s hungry knife, 
Seeking his spirit-life, 





His spirit-life with all its visions flown! 
Who never knelt 
Beside his cherished altar while he felt 
The arms of some grim anguish round him 
thrown! 


Too late! Yet why? 
Look in thy heart, O limner, and descry 
A painted lie. 
There ¢s no fate; there #s no real blight; 
And what our purblind senses call the night 
Is but the herald of the rosy dawn, 
Whose jocund voice shall bid the shades be- 
gone. 


And the scared soul, that hides its head from 
ill, 
Barters its birthright, and foregoes its claim 
To every worthiest name; 
And we are veriest cowards, all, until 
We learn 
The buffetings of life to spurn, 
Until we sing, e’en though with stifled breath, 
The victor’s song full in the face of death. 


Too late? Ah, no! 

Fate’s deadliest blow 
Can never lay Faith’s trusty champion low. 
The stalwart purpose, and the good intent, 
The nerve to suffer, and the will to do, — 
These are the great soul’s best accoutrement, 
Its close cuirass, no arrows can pierce through. 
There is no post of dreamer in the fray: 
To the true heart grief only points the way, 
Where trenchant blades alone shall win the 

day. 





—— Paper. — According to Dr. Rudat’s cal- 
culation of the amount of paper consumed in 
all countries, America and England are the 
greatest consumers. Our average is eight and 
a quarter pounds to each individual. An Eng- 
lishman consumes eleven and a half pounds. 
A German consumes eight, and a Frenchman 
seven and a half. The import of paper to 


our United States is given at three million 
pounds yearly, and the domestic manufacture 
at three hundredandseventy-fourmillions. * 
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THE TOURNAMENT OF IDYLOOURT. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Justicia, Gentus of Idyl- 
court. PRIMEVA, Goddess of Nature. Ma- 
yesta, Guardian of the Mountains. Lor- 
TIE, AERIE, Mountain Spirits. FLORA, 
Guardian of the Fields. POMONA, AGRIA, 
Field Spirits. Octana, Guardian of the 
Sea. SHELLIE, WavaA, Sea Spirits. GENTA, 
Goddess of Art. 
ing. CLASsIca, Genius of Sculpture. Har- 
MONIA, Genius of Music. FattTH, Hops, 
Cuarity, Classica’s models. RELIGION, 
PRAYER, Sorrow, Joy, Blenda’s picture. 
POESIE, @ wandering maiden. 


Scene. —Idylcourt. For a School Exhibi- 
tion, the Chorus should be seated right 
and left of an open,space in the centre of 
the platform for the speakers. There should 
‘be a raised platform, six or eight inches 
high, at the rear of this, with a dark back- 
ground for the more effective display of 
tableaux. 


Opening Chorus. Air, ‘‘ Shady Groves.” 


Idylcourt, in fame and beauty 
Glorious, bright thy realms appear; 
Idylcourt, in love and duty 
Willing hearts to thee draw near, 
Wise Justicia’s words to hear, 
Wise Justicia’s words to hear. 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Willing hearts to thee draw near; 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Court of Genius, Home of Beauty, 
Willing hearts to thee draw near; 
Court of Genius, love and duty 
Render homage to thy beauty, 
Render to thy beauty, 
Court of Genius, love and duty. 


During the singing of the Chorus, enter, R., 
Primeva, Majesta, Fiora, and OcEANA. 
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BLENDA, Genius of Paint- | 


| 





Enter, L., Genta, CLAssica, BLENDA, Har- 
MONIA. AZ the conclusion, enter JUSTICIA, 
R., and stands c. Positions are indicated 
by the following diagram : — 


Justicta. 





Fusticia. Welcome, fair sisters, to our regal 
court; 

Your tuneful measures breathe of good report ; 
Twin guardian spirits of the fruitful earth, 
To glad mankind Creation gave you birth. 
To you, Primeva, Nature bends in awe; 
From you, fair Genia, Art receives its law. 
Your free acclaim, upon this regal seat, 
Justicia placed, all arguments to meet 
With ear impartial, bade her voice decide, 
That blissful harmony might here abide. 
Your graceful homage, to our royal ear 
Is but the foretaste of more welcome cheer. 
You need our aid; unto our grateful heart, 
Your mission’s import quickly now impart. 


Primeva. Fair Genius — 
Genta. Sweet Justicia — 
Fusticia. Our decree, 


By courtly rule, admits no double plea. 
Be gracious, sisters. 
Genta. I was wanting grace, 
And humbly bend to give Primeva place. 
Primeva. Justicia, yonder proud and 
haughty sprite 
Usurps a name Primeva claims by right. 
I would have justice! 
Fusticia. Art thou just to her? 
Genia, usurper! ’tis a cruel slur. 
Brave, truthful speech bears no envenomed 
sting, 
But, like good metal, has an honest ring. 
Primeva. It was an honest truth, I dare 
repeat; 
I may be rough in speech, but scorn deceit. 
Genta. 'Tis true, Justicia, in a friendly way, 
I chanced to cross Primeva’s path to-day, 
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And held some converse with my sister sprite, 
Whose bold, free speech is often my delight. 
Our theme was conquest, and, in pleasant 
strife, 
Each boasted of her power o’er human life, 
And, half in jest, this boast I gayly hurled, 
‘*T, Genia, am the Empress of the World.” 
Primeva. ’Tis false. It was no jest. 
Fusticia. Primeva, cease. 
Your angry humor doth disturb our peace. 
Genta. Primeva met my jest with frowning 
brow, : 
And angry words, so bitter in their flow 
My jesting humor fled. We argued long 
To whom, by right, that title should belong, 
Leaving all else but this great truth behind, 
She is the greatest who best serves mankind. 
Fusticia. Who won the battle? 
Genia. That you must decide. 
By your impartial fiat we abide. 
Primeva. On this we are agreed. Justicia, 
hear, 
And let your judgment be both wise and clear. 
Nature’s own goddess, crowned and _ scep- 
tred, I 
Stand forth all meaner powers to defy. 
I rule the field, the mount, the sky, the sea — 
Who shall presume in power to rival me? 
I wave my hand, and o’er the barren waste 
Upspringing flowers, to meet my coming, 
haste ; 
I smile, the trees, o’erburdened with their fruit, 
Bend low, with blushing cheeks, for my salute ; 
I speak, the bristling hillocks, far and near, 
Present in homage many an opening ear. 
The grand old mountains, stately and serene, 
Welcome my coming, own me as their 
queen. 
Adown their sides I loose the mimic streams, 
To sport and revel in the sun’s warm beams. 
I rule the mighty sea, by wave and tide; 
I deck with starry gems the heavens wide, 
I hurl the storm upon the maddening sea, 
The shifting winds, obedient, follow me. 
I bind the waters in an icy band, 
And spread a snowy pall o’er all the land: 
With all the elements I sport at will, 
And, fast or loose, all my commands fulfil. 
Fair Genius, ’tis but just, that, so renowned, 
As Empress of the WorldI should be crowned. 
Fusticia. There’s anger in thy speech, pride 
in thine eye; 
Ambition’s soaring pinions lift thee high. 
What says your rival to this weighty claim, 
Can aught be found to heighten Genia’s 
fame? 
Genia. Justicia, I a mightier sceptre sway, 
And make Primeva’s realms but pave the way 





To grandachievements. Through her flowery 
field 

Idrive the plough, and bounteous harvests 
yield; 

With skilful husbandry, I trim and train, 

And bursting garners from wild growth ob- 
tain, . 

Tunnel her mountains with resistless force, 

And make a pathway for the iron horse, 

Gird up her waters to obey my will, 

And move the strong arm of the whirring 
mill. 

Across her broad expanse, the mighty sea, 

My white-winged messengers move swift and 
free, : 

From out their earthen graves I pluck the 
gems 

That warm and shape, or glow in diadems. 

In aerial flights I wander through her sphere, 

Or with rare Science draw her planets near, 

With touch electric feel the farthest clime, 

And count the storm-specks on the wings of 
Time. ‘ 

She Empress of the World! it cannot be; 

All her possessions minister to me. 

Rough and ill-shaped the treasure she displays, 

I mould, and carve, and make the jewel 
blaze. 

I claim the crown. Justicia, be thou true; 

She must be greatest who can all subdue. 

Fusticia. Unto this haughty speech and 

fulsome praise, 

We've listened, Genia, in a wild amaze. 

Hast thou forgot, Self-laudatory Boast 

Was ne’er the leader of a conquering host? 

But that to sober Justice we’re allied, 

We should be merry at such foolish pride. 

Genia. We wait your verdict. 


Primeva. *T will give me the crown. 
Genta. Primeva, cease. 
Primeva. I care not for your frown. 


Betwixt the false and true she mus# decide, 
Mine is the wise and yours the foolish pride. 
Fusticta. This idle skirmish doth our 
court defame — 
A silly quarrel for an empty name. 
Primeva. A silly quarrel! Is Justicia fair, 
To shun a verdict by excuse so bare? 
Genta. She’s boung to rule whene’er we 
make appeal : 
Be wise, Justicia, and your choice reveal. 
sticta. Hear, then, the judgment which 
we now proclaim. 
As each has sought to blazon her own fame, 
The key to right in this one truth we find — 
She is the greatest who best serves mankind. 
On this you are agreed. Here rest your case, 
And leave the verdict to the human race. 














THE TOURNAMENT OF IDYLCOURT. 


Ofttimes, in Idylcourt, you’ve chanced to meet 
An earthly maid, who favors our retreat, 
With curious, watchful eyes, as though she 


sought 
Food for the nourishment of new-born 
thought — 


A goodly type of fair, ingenuous youth, 
About whom floats an atmosphere of truth. 
Woo her, fair sisters, with all fair device, 
Which should in honest rivalry suffice, 

In peaceful tourney meet to win the maid, 
And on the victor shall our hand be laid 
In benediction of so wise a choice; 

Then Harmony prevails, and all rejoice. 


Primeva. An admirable plan. 
Genia. Justicia’s right. 
Fusticia. Prepare your forces for the blood- 


less fight. 
Be earnest in the strife, but loyal ever, 
And some success mus¢ crown a right endeavor. 


Chorus. Air, ‘\New-mown Hay.” 
Then gayly to the tourney hie, 
And struggle for the crown; 
The strong in right shall all defy, 
The wrong in shame go down. 
In peaceful contest meeting, 
All courteous be the greeting. 
We arm, the contest to begin. 
Hurrah! the right shall win! 


At the words, ‘* All courteous,” JUSTICIA ex- 
tends her right hand ; Primeva lays her left 
hand upon it ; Genta lays her right. They 
stand thus until the chorus ends. Then re- 
peat chorus. JuSTICIA steps back, and exit 
R. PriIMEVA, and GENIA with their attend- 
ants countermarch, and exeunt, R. and L. As 
the song ceases, enter from R. POESIE. 


Poesie. Vanquished again! Was ever mor- 
tal maid 

By wild illusive phantoms so betrayed? 
Taught by a wise old seer that Idylcourt 
Of guiding genii is the famed resort, 
I've wandered in and out for weary hours, 
Seeking the leaders of those mighty powers 
That robe the earth in beauty, seasons guide, 
Hang out the stars, and shift the changing tide, 
Endow with action all the sons of earth, 
And to the good and beautiful give birth. 
Alas! my search is vain. About me glide 
Tormenting shadows, that my calls deride. 
I feel their presence in the fragrant breeze; 
I touch their fingers in the fruited trees ; 
I spy their images in mirrored fount; 
I hear their music in the echoing mount. 
I know that at their touch fair cities rise; 
That at their call delighted Progress flies; 
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That at their smiles e’en towering genius 
soars 
To loftier heights, and richer spoil secures. 
And yet far off they stand. I cannot meet 
The love-light of their eyes, or at their feet 
Drink in the wisdom of inspiring speech. 
The springs of power rise far beyond my reach. 
Hear me, ye spirits, wonderful and grand! 
Upon your charméd ground I fearless stand. 
Come ye in frightful shapes or forms of grace, 
I challenge you to meet me face to face. 


Chorus. * ‘‘ The Fairy's Revel.” 


The mountains are sending their forces in 
might; 

The fields are upspringing, and girding for 
fight; 

The sea is outpouring, the air is alive, 

For thee, fair Primeva, in tourney to strive. 


During which enter, R., PRIMEVA; FLORA, 
bearing flowers; Pomona, bearing basket 
of fruit; AGRIA, with a bundle of dried 
grass, hay, and grain; OCEANA, SHELLIE, 
Wava, Majesta, Lortiz, AERIE, and take 
positions according to following diagram :— 


Cc. 








Wav. Suet. Possiz. 


Prim. 





Poesie. Conquered at last; and yet, with 

strange affright 

I am possessed at this most dazzling sight. 

Fair spirits, at my call you’ve kindly met. 

I’m little skilled in your court etiquette. 

Accept the homage of a grateful heart, 

That long will cherish what you may impart. 

Primeva. A suitor for that heart behold in 

me — 

Primeva, Nature’s goddess, strong and free. 

Follow my footsteps, and the path of life 

Shall be with beauty and instruction rife. 

Nature’s grand empire all inviting opes, 

To crown with joy and bliss thy youthful 
hopes. 

The realm of matter owns my sovereign sway ; 

All working forces my commands obey. 

But give to me thy heart, and onward press, 

For I’ve the power to beautify and bless. 

Come thou, fair Flora, guardian of my fields, 

Display the charms thy rich dominion yields. 


FLorA steps upon piatform at L. of PoxsiE. 
PoMONA and AGRIA step behind them. 
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Flora. Broad and bright, in beauty and in 
worth, 
The realms I govern stretch about the earth: 
ln pastures where the meek-eyed cattle graze; 
In clustering woodlands, musical with praise ; 
In mighty forests where the untamed rove ; 
O’er rich plantations, through the tropic 
grove; 
O’er plain and prairie noiseless to the tread, 
My regal green luxuriously is spread. 
Out of my thrifty soil mankind’s supplies, 
At lusty Labor’s call, obedient rise; 
With Fancy’s touch I skilfully combine 
Grove, hill, and river in a rare design, 
And spread for Genius rich attractive views 
She fails to catch, yet hopefully pursues. 
Come to my realms, fair maid. Primeva’s heart 
With warmest love shall purest joys impart. 
Agria. Haste, gentle maid, into our fair 
retreat ; 
Agria will lay her treasures at thy feet. 
Pomona. And in thy lap, from her abun- 
dant store, 
Pomona will her choicest treasures pour. 
Flora. Thou shalt be welcomed with a 
matchless song, 
Our heaven-taught singers joyously prolong. 
On mossy beds recline for happy hours, 
Charmed by rich perfumes, decked with lovely 
flowers. 


TABLEAU. ‘‘Flora’s Tribute.” Music. 


POESIE sinks on one knee, making a ‘‘ lap” of 
her dress with her hand. FiLorA steps behind, 
holding flowers over her head. AGRIA at 
R., kneeling, in the act of laying her treas- 
ures at her feet. POMONA, L., bending for- 
ward, about to pour her fruits into her lap. 
OcEANA with her arms about Wava and 
SHELLIE, R. and L., kneel. Mayesta, Lor- 
TIE, and AERIE form a standing group, with 
arms thrown about each other. Pomona’ 
passes to back, L. corner. FiLora looks 
down at Porsig. Porsis has her head thrown 
back, looking up at FLoRA. All the others 
look at Porste. Music continues until the 
group ts well settled in position, then 


Air, ‘‘ The First Violets.” 


Come with gentle Flora fair fields to rove. 

She can deck with beauty, she will share with 
love. 

Bathed by the sunlight and fed by the dew, 

Her bright and verdant regions are opening 
to you. 

Poeste. (Springing to her feet; others re- 
tiring to their first positions.) Sweet, gentle 
Flora, take me to your heart; 

In all your joys I long to bear a part. 


Chorus. 
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Primeva. Nay, not so fast, fair maiden. List 

again. 

Majesta burns your homage to obtain. 

She is the guardian of the mountains high, 

Whose peaks in grandeur pierce the arching 
sky. 

Majesta. Where the fierce eagle builds her 

dizzy nest, : 

Amid the clouds, I take my regal rest. 

The sun on me his morning kiss bestows, 

And nightly wraps me in his farewell glows. 

The Storm-king grimly musters round my 
throne, 

And sends his chariots to the farthest zone. 

My realms stretch far and wide o’er all the 
land, 

And ‘monuments of awe-inspiring grandeur 
stand. 

Within my treasure-caverns locked secure, 

Are precious stones, and veins of gleaming 


ore; 

Marbles and granites — sleeping giants — lie, 

Long to escape the crafty builder’s eye. 

Come to my realm, fair maid, and thou shalt 
find 

The golden talisman that lures mankind. 

From towering summits watch the creeping 
world; 

See Beauty’s colors gloriously unfurled ; 

Hear the weird echoes bound from steep to 
steep, 

And see the lightning take his earthward leap. 

Primeva’s fortress shall thy guardian be: 

Give me thy hand, and upward mount with me. 


‘* The Listeners.” Music. 


MajestA stands c., with left hand pointing 
up over audience. POESIE kneeling, R., 
places her left hand in Majesta’s left, and 
bends forward, intently gazing in the di- 
rection in which she points, her right hand 
behind her ear. LOFTIE passes to L. of Ma- 
JESTA, and kneels with her hand on the waist 
of MajesTA. AERIE in same position R. of 
Porsiz. OCEANA and her sprites form a 
standing group, R-, back. PRIMEVA steps 
back of all, and FLORA and her sprites form 
standing group L., back. Music continues 
until all arranged, then 


Air, ** The Herd Bells.” 

Amid the mountains fleeting, 
The echoes linger long, 

Earth’s song of praise repeating, 
In chorus rich and strong. 

The grand old mountains proudly 
Their heads in beauty raise, 

And, bathed in blushing glory, 
Accept the song of praise. 


TABLEAU. 


Chorus. 














THE TOURNAMENT OF IDYLCOURT. 


[ The effect could be heightened by concealing 
a chorus at the farther end of the hall, and 
introducing an echo refrain in the song. | 


Poesie. (Springing up, the others resum- 
ing their former positions.) Upward, Majesta, 
guide my willing feet; 
I long to share the joys of your retreat. 
Primeva. Curb your impatience once again, 
I crave. — 
Speak, Oceana, guardian of the wave. 
Oceana. Know me, fair maid, as guardian 
of the sea, 
The wealth of waters stretching far and free, 
Deep basined in the world; in peace as mild, 
As bright and beauteous, as a sportive child. 
Dancing in sunlight up and down the sand; 
Leaping, with white-capped waves, the rocky 
strand; 
Creeping to shady nooks on pebbly bed; 
Sleeping in moonlight ’neath a silvery spread; 
Over her rolling roads, in strength and pride, 
The floating treasure-chests of nations glide; 
In emerald pastures deep beneath her crest 
The fin-clad wanderers from their gambols rest. 
At mankind’s call she hastes to do her part, 
And from her herds bestows with generous 
heart. 
Far, far below, fair cities rear their walls 
With jewelled keeps and coral-caverned halls. 
Come to my realms, fair maid, and float with 
me - 
Upon the bosom of the swelling sea. 
Hark to the song of Naiads far below; 
See in the sunlight yonder billows glow. 


““The Gazers.” Music. 


OcEANA kneels on one knee R. of Poesix, point- 
ing off R. Porsie places her left hand on 
Oceana’s shoulder, leans forward, shades 
her eyes with right hand, and looks in the 
direction of pointed hand. SHELLIE comes 
L. of Porsik, @ little behind her, and kneels 
quickly, holding a shell in her hand. Wava 
kneels in front of all, with her finger to her 
lip and her hand waving silence to PRIMEVA, 
who stands Lt. AERIE and her sprites form 
a standing group L., back, and MAJESTA and 
her sprites the same, R., back, all looking tn 
the direction in which OCEANA points. Music 
continues until the picture ts complete, then 
chorus. Air, ‘‘ Boating Song.” 


TABLEAU. 


Gayly, ye billows, among you we play; 
Take us up gently, and bear us away; 
Light on the surface of ocean we glide; 
Deep in her bosom we fearless abide; 
Roving at pleasure, joyous and free, 
Rocked in the arms of the murmuring sea. 
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Poesie. (Starting up, others resume former 
positions.) Among thy happy scenes I long 
to roam ; 
Bright Oceana, take me to thy home. 
Primeva. Thou shalt be free to roam field, 
mount, and sea, 
If thou but give thy gentle heart to me. 
These sisters three, my ministers of state, 
My edicts to enforce, obedient wait; 
And I, submissive te 2 heavenly will, 
With mighty powers its commands fulfil. 
I own no earthly rule, no rival fear; 
Beauty and grandeur at my voice appear; 
What title, Poesie, will you here bestow 
On one in whom such rare endowments glow? 
Posie. Thy glorious visions wrap me in 
amaze ; 
Speech were too poor, in eloquence of praise, 
To frame a title that would fitly stand 
To mark a power so wonderful and grand. 
What title can I give? I pray thee tell. 
Primeva. The Empress of the World would 
suit me well. 


Enter JUSTICIA, R. 
Fusticia. Hold, rash Primeva; not to gain 
applause 
Should wild ambition overstep our laws. 
What thou hast heard, fair mortal, ponder 
long, 
For hasty action often strengthens wrong; 
Another suitor comes; give willing ear; 
Weigh well all doubts; then let the truth ap- 
pear. [Exit r. 


Chorus. ‘‘The Fairy Revel.” 
The armies of Genius outpour in their might, 
Fair Science is marching her clans to the fight.” 
At the call of its mistress Art’s realms are 
alive, 
For thee, lovely Genia, in tourney to strive. 


During the chorus all upon the platform move 
round back of Porsitr and form in line. 
Enter ut. GENIA, BLENDA, and CLASSICA. 


Poeste. Another brilliant throng, so fair and 
bright, 
My spirit quickens with a new delight. ; 
Welcome, sweet friends; if me you come to 
greet 
Such glowing honors lay me at your feet. 
Genta. Kneel not tome; I come to win thy 
heart. 
The suitor here should choose the lowly part. 
Fair mortal, listen. Genia is my name; 
Art’s chosen goddess, mighty is my fame. 
Thou art the offspring of that sovereign 
Thought, 
Under whose sway the universe is brought, 
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And I, the guiding genius of mankind, 

In bonds submissive, Nature’s realms to bind. 

Before my birth the world was filled with strife, 

And all the squalor of barbaric life; 

The human race in ignorance sunk deep, 

Content to live and die in sloth and sleep. 

But with my coming, Energy awoke, 

And Reason through the deadening chaos 
broke; 

Awakened Thought, in wonder, sought by lore 

Creation’s mystic riddle to explore. 

And as she strove, the world’s great change 
was wrought, 

With purer joys from deeper delvings brought. 

Beneath my sway, all’s wonderful and grand 

Where taste and culture deck what Nature 
planned. 

Give me thy heart, and with all-conquering 
might 

I'll guide thy steps through life to realms of 
light. 

I bring three sisters in my regal train, 

Who, high in Art’s supreme dominion reign. 

Blenda, approach. Thy skill to Poesie show, 

And let rare colors on thy canvas glow. 

Blenda. In Nature’s studio Blenda’s models 

rise 

In various shapes to gladden and surprise. 

The shadows of their beauties to secure 

Leads genius many trials to endure. 

But what a triumph waits the earnest heart, 

Who on the canvas sees her trophies start 

To life and action, adding, age on age, 

To history many a bright, illumined page! 

Portraying Vice with rarely gifted hand, 

She sees a warning light 'gainst passion stand. 

Depicting Virtue in her pure attire 

She warms all hearts to worship and aspire, 

Inwrapping sense and soul with pleasure 
high, 

To homage leads the world’s applauding cry. 

Look on the picture I will now display, 

Religion standing in the heavenly way, 

Her finger pointing in the book of truth, 

Instruction pouring in the ears of youth. 


TaBLEAu. ‘‘The Heavenly Way.” 


Music. BLENDA fakes Porste’s hand and leads 
her R., then turns and points toc. POESIE 
Jalls upon her knees with clasped hands. 
Primeva and her sprites, who are in a line 
back, separate R. and L. — disclosing group. 
RELIGION, standing c., an open Bible support- 
ed on her left hand, rests upon her arm, the 
open pages towards audience ; her right hand 
rests on the page with one finger pointing. 
At her right hand kneels Joy, potnting with 
her left hand to RELIGION, her right on the 
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shoulder of SorRow, who is crouching be- 
Sore her with her face buried in her hands. 
Left of RELIGION, PRAYER kneels, joining 
the hands of a little child who ts in front of 
her ; she ts looking up at RELIGION. Music 
soft and low until the group is formed, then 


Chorus. “How gently, how calmly.” 


So gently, so calmly descending 
Religion glides over the earth, 
So pure, so bright, 
She decks the earth with heavenly light, 
That charms to calm and sweet repose, 
O lovely spirit. 
Genia in triumph shall soon arise ; 
Blenda calls beauty from out the skies; 
She shall be honored evermore, 
Goddess of Art, your crown is secure. 
Joyous are we, &c. 
Music continues until all change to their old 
positions. 


Poeste. Iam enraptured with your beaute- 
ous art; 


‘Sweet Blenda, let me henceforth share your 


heart. 
Genia. Classica waits, fair maid; we hold 
her dear; 
With words of counsel let her now draw near. 
Classica. Dull, senseless stone, I train to 
living grace, 
Trace Beauty’s lines upon the pallid face, 
From sullen marble draw the prisoned heart, 
And strength and sense to meaner clay impart; 
Over the earth I rear the grandest homes, 
With towering pinnacles and stately domes; 
While tombs and pyramids for ages stand, 
To mark the workings of my gifted hand. 
Who follows me must labor hard and long, 
Be brave in trial, and in patience strong. 
The tasks I spread, by perils oft beset, 
The sculptorstrengthens, when courageous met. 
Through me life-studies he must ponder o'er, 
And dive deep down in streams of classic lore; 
And if he fails to reach his ideal plan, 
Out of his struggles he has carved — a man; 
But if he triumphs, grand is his renown; 
Fame can bestow no more enduring crown. 
Upon my marbles, maiden, look, with me; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity — the peerless three. 


TaBLEAU. ‘* The Peerless Three.” 


Music. Crassica takes Porsis's hand, and 
leads her R., then turns and pointsc. Por- 
sie falls upon her knees. The characters 


at back separate, showing group : CHARITY, 
a tall figure, c., her left hand upon the left 
shoulder of a child, who stands nearly in 
Sront of her, half turned towards her, with 
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outstretched hand, into which CHARITY is 
in the act of dropping a coin, with her 
right hand. AtR. of CHARITY stands Hope, 
leaning upon an anchor, looking at CHARITY. 
On her w. stands FattuH, with her arms 
folded about a large cross, which rests upon 
the platform, and reaches above her shoul- 
der. FaitH and Hope should be a little 
shorter than Cuarity. All the figures in 
plain white, no colors ; the cross and the an- 
chor should be white. Music soft and low 
until all is arranged, then 


Chorus. 


How calmly, how sweetly relieving, 
Moves Charity over the earth, 
With Faith and Hope! 
They deck the earth with heavenly light, 
That charms to calm and sweet belief. 
O lovely spirits! 
Genia in triumph shall now arise; 
Classica calls from out the skies; 
Her works for ages shall endure; 
Goddess of Art, your crown is secure. 
Joyous are we, &c. 
Poesie. (Starting up, line at back chan- 
ging as before.) Classica, thy sculptured 
forms are all divine. 
Has Art another realm can equal thine? 
Genia. Thou shalt be judge, fair maid; 
within my train, 
Is one who can the wildest heart enchain; 
She rules the realm of song, melodious moves, 
Gathering the warbled sweets of woodland 
groves; 
And thence distilling soul-entrancing lays, 
That fill the earth with peace, the heavens 
with praise. 
Spirit of music, sweet Harmonia, wake, 
Of thy rich gifts bid Poesie partake. 


Music. Characters at back separate. Har- 
monia discovered, C., standing erect, a lyre 
in her left hand, the fingers of her right 
upon the strings. POESIE moves up and 
kneels at her feet, looking up at her with 
clasped hands. The characters group them- 
selves in sitting and reclining positions about 
her. PRIMEVA and GENIA stand at extreme 
R. and L., back. 


Air, ‘* How gently, how calmly.” 


Solo and chorus. ‘‘ So merrily over the ocean 


spray.” 
HARMONIA sings the three solos, then full 
chorus. 
Solo. I am queen of the realm of song, 
My ‘home the harmonious sea, 
Where the spirits of music prolong 
Unceasing a welcome to me. 
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From the song wave they merrily brave, 
Melodious voices glide ; 

O, sweet is their song as it floateth along 
The crest of the tremulous tide. 
Chorus. So merrily over the sea of song, 

Rising and falling we float along; 

So merrily over the sea of song, 

Gayly we float along. 

Gayly over the sea, Harmonia’s spirits free, 

Singing, singing, Happy, happy are we. 

As merrily over the sea of song, 

Rising and falling we float along; 

So merrily over the sea of song, 

Over the sea of song, 

Gayly we float along, gayly we float along. 


When the song ts ended, all keep their places, 
PorEsig kneeling, with her eyes fixed upon 
Harmonia. A pause; then GENIA steps to 
the side of POESIE. 


Genta. Silent, fair Poesie? What! 
words of praise 
As tribute to Harmonia’s matchless lays? 
Poeste. Can words pay fitting homage to 
her art? 
My tribute’s here, in this high swelling heart, 
Which, filled with rapture, checks the flow of 
speech 
That would aspire to praise it cannot reach. 
Genia.. And so I triumph. Maiden, unto 
me 
This soaring spirit bends the humble knee; 
Is but a slave to work my sovereign will, 
And with her sisters my commands fulfil. 
Over the earth unnumbered spirits bind 
At smile from me, rich blessings for mankind ; 
What title can she claim who thus displays 
All that can bless, and strengthen, and amaze? 
Poesie. What title can she claim? You 
ask me this? 
Whose soul is filled with one rich draught of 


no 


bliss, 
Harmonia’s mistress. 
Genia. I that spirit claim. 
Primeva. (Comes down, L. POESIE rises.) 


*Tis false! "Twas I, Primeva, gave her fame. 
From Heaven she came, to purify and bless, 
And Nature nurtured her with warm caress. ‘ 
Genia. *Twas Art’s rich culture trained her 
infant voice 
In grand, majestic numbers to rejoice. 
Primeva. Genia, no more; let Poesie de- 
cide 
Upon our claims. Her judgment we abide. 
Genia. I am content. 
Poesie. Of me, ye judgment seek! 
You, strong and mighty, I, but poor and 
weak. 
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Primeva. To claim a sovereign title of 

command, 

Nature and Art in strife before you stand. 

In full accord our forces are combined 

For this great task — to serve and bless man- 
kind. 

Who is the greatest? Fearlessly proclaim. 

We ask your verdict in Justicia’s name. 

Both have our powers skilfully unfurled ; 

Who shall be crowned as Empress of the 
World? 

Poesie. O, spirits regal, beautiful, 

wise, 

In unity supreme your glory lies; 

Can frail morta..ty presume to call 

Her judgment forth, to make you rise or 
fall? 

Fair Genia, through your realms of thought 
and light 

I wander in a maze of grand delight, 

Behold mankind upspring in strength and 
grace, 

And sturdy tasks courageously embrace. 


and 


As through your realms, Primeva, free I 
rove, 

My spirit glows with reverence and love. 

I see your Earth, so wonderful and vast, 

Which proud man conquers, conquer him at 
last, 

And in both Art and Nature see the hand 

Which wields the sceptre of supreme com- 
mand. 

Where each within my heart holds equal 
place, 

I could not elevate, would not abase. (Fons 

their hands.) 

Together reign, and teach mankind the way 

To that grand realm and that one sovereign 
Sway. 

Enter JusticiA, c. 
Fusticia. A righteous verdict, which we 

joyous seal. 

Our tourney’s ended: let the chorus peal. 


TABLEAU. JUSTICIA on platform, with her 
hands raised in benediction over POESIE, who 
stands before her, joining the hands of 
GENIA, L., and PRIMEVA, R., GENIA’s follow- 
ers on her L., PRIMEVA’S followers on her R. 


Chorus, same as opening chorus. 
Idylcourt, in love and beauty, &c. 
[ Curtain.] 





Note. The airs ‘Shady Groves’? and “ Boatman’s 
Song” can be found in ‘‘The Grammar School Chorus.” 
The other airs are from the new “ Fourth Music Reader,” 
published by Ginn Brothers. Price, $1.50 Furnished by 
the publishers of this Magazine. 
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MY SAILOR BOY. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


E'S. left me and gone to sea — 
Left me to sorrow and sigh: 
I cried out, ‘‘ Go!” in my angry pet; 
And we never said, Good by. 
If he goes down, some dreadful night, 
In the cruel, yawning sea, 
I’ll know that God, with all his love, 
Has not forgiven me. 





I cried him, ‘‘ Go; ” but never thought 
*T would be so far away; 
I said, ‘‘ Forever we part; ” 
I thought, ‘* "Tis but for a day.” 
Dear God, save the sailors to-night, 
And spare the noble ships : 
O, listen unto the prayers 
That never leave the lips. 


The wind has come from far, 
Has come with wail and moan, 
With a bitter bode of death 
In its low, determined tone. 
Woe, woe for the mothers who live 
Close by the beating shore, 
Who hear the breath of storms long stilled, 
And ghosts that pass the door. 


Woe, woe for the agonized wives, 
With their ruddy faces white; 

Woe, little cheeks pressed to the pane, 
And young eyes straining to sight 

The father’s ship, through the gloom 
Of the hopeless, fathomless night. 


But bitterest woe for me! 
O, merciful One on high, 
We parted in anger and scorn, 
And never said, Good by! 





— Tue Oyster TRADE. — It is said that 
about two and a half million bushels of oys- 
ters are taken annually in the waters of Vir- 
ginia; about a million bushels in the dis- 
trict of Norfolk alone. The Norfolk district 
employs ten thousand men, two thousand 
boats, and five thousand men are engaged 
in catching with dories, averaging about five 
hundred bushels to a man per season. The 
Annual Report of the Merchants’ and Me- 
chanics’ Exchange for 1867 says, ‘‘ The oys- 
ter beds of Virginia cover an area equal to six 
hundred and forty thousand acres; and these 
great mines of submarine wealth are estimated 
to yield an annual money value of ten million 
dollars.” 
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VER THE OCEAN. — We have a very 
interesting letter from one of our old 
readers in Naples, from which we make an 
extract: ‘* There has been a flower-show here 
for two weeks. I went twice. The japonicas 
were beautiful, but as for the other flowers, I 
have seen much finer ones in America. One 
day, some ladies of the nobility of Naples had 
stalls, and sold champagne and cigars to the 
gentlemen, in dresses that cost two thousand 
francs apiece. Don’t you think they might 
have been in better business? I received Oli- 
ver Optic’s Magazine for May yesterday. It 
was very interesting, and I arh always happy 
when it comes. Instead of outgrowing it, as 
I expected to do, it seems to keep along with 
me in age. One interesting fact I have found 
out about Pompeii. A flower has been discov- 
ered growing in one of the houses that has nev- 
er been heard of in our day —a little yellow 
flower. We are going to Pompeii again next 
week, and if it is in blossom now, I hope we 
shall find some of them.” We hope Alice 
will find the flower, and send us one. 


EurEeKA.— He of Brooklyn bearing this 
name recounts the service he has rendered as 
an amateur and puzzler, and thinks he out- 
dates all other Eurekas in the use of the zom. 
He is doubtless right, and the name justly be- 
longs to him; but we are willing to hear from 
others on the subject. We find it quite im- 
possible in all cases to distinguish between 
those sending us the same name; and we are 
of the opinion, as our friend Iago expressed 
it, that it is not so bad to steal one’s purse 
as to steal his ‘‘ good name,” or even to pilfer 
the zom de plume under which he has chosen 
to be known. 

But then our boys, we are bound to believe, 
often do it innocently, not knowing that the 
name has been appropriated. We do not re- 
member that any invented name has been 
stolen; but such appellations as Eureka, Na- 





poleon, Hiawatha, and others which are bor- 
rowed from books, are very likely to be taken 
honestly by different persons. Ascoreof dif- 
ferent puzzlers have made the same rebus on 
Wheeling, Europe, Turkey, and a dozen other 
geographical names; but we have no suspi- 
cion that any of them ‘stole another’s thun- 
der.” But when one finds that he is using 
a name to which another has a prior right, he 
ought gracefully to give it up. 


Tue BurraLonians.— These young gentle- 
men and young ladies are the most remarkable 
set of head workers in America or anywhere 
else. There is something like a baker’s dozen 
of them, and all seem to have the dictionary 
committed to memory. Their puzzles run 
very even, and all of them are in the highest 
flights of head work. Indeed, they are so. 
nearly alike in merit, that it is quite impossi- 
ble to decide which is the most skilful. In 
fact, we can’t tell one from another, without 
reading the various names they sign to their 
effusions. More than this, they all write most 
skilful and persuasive letters. They convince 
us almost against our editorial will. Those 
who read the letters of Aldebaran and Romeo 
in April and May will readily agree with us. 
Romeo desired us to insert a portrait of his vic- 
torious opponent in the Magazine. We should 
be glad to do so, and just now we are consid- 
ering the propriety of giving the portraits of 
all the Buffalonians. Our only doubt is, wheth- 
er wood cuts would do justice to them, and 
whether the several pictures — as is often the 
case with wood engravings — would not look 
too much alike. 


Romeo.— The good Romeo witnessed the 
McArthur disaster in Buffalo. He was sitting 
in a buggy, with his cousin Mamie, on the 
other side of the street, when the building 
fell. Naturally enough, the horse was fright- 
ened; for what a noise it was! It seemed as 
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if the noise was produced by the crashing and 
crunching of human bones. Romeo has seen 
several buildings fall, and the sensation al- 
ways sickens him. He was brought up ina 
land of earthquakes, and we wonder ‘that he 
did not get used to it before the McArthur 
disaster. He was a little pale, but not at all 
confused or disconcerted. Of course Romeo 
was not a coward, for ever since he was anni- 
hilated by Aldebaran, an earthquake has been 
no more to him than the buzzing of a house- 
fly. When we publish Romeo’s portrait, we 
should like to fill up the corners with the in- 
cidents of the McArthur calamity, including 
the rearing of the unmanageable horse which 
‘* mother handled so prettily.” 


CLASSIFIED PuzzLEs.— Willie Gibson, one 
of ‘the Buffalonians, — as his head work name 
does not appear in the letter before us, we 
have forgotten whether Willie is Romeo, Hel- 
lespont, Portia, Dardanelles, Yale, Harvard, 
or some other of the Buffalo herd; of course 
it is not Aldebaran, — Willie Gibson proposes 
to divide the puzzles into five grades, in ac- 
cordance with the degree of merit they may 
possess. But all the work of the Buffalonians 
would belong in the first and highest grade. 
They all deal in the toughest kind of material, 
and we are not skilful enough to make the di- 
vision. They all seem to have the same excel- 
lences, and when they make mistakes — which 
is remarkably seldom — they are of the same 
kind. If the Buffalonians will move to Bos- 
ton, we should be glad to employ the whole 
crowd of them to edit our Head Work pages. 


LIBRARIES FOR SuNDAY ScHooLs.— R. A. 
W. has read our article on this subject, and 
wishes to tell us what he knows about it. “In 
a village not far from here, they have a church 
and Sunday school, and the library is com- 
posed mostly of the works of Oliver Optic, 
James De Mille, and Harry Castlemon. They 
have had this library about four years in the 
Sunday school. At a recent revival, out of 
about a hundred who were baptized, over sixty 
were members of the Sunday school; and to 
my certain knowledge, a great many of them 
read these books, and liked them, too. By this 
we can readily see the effects of the books of 
the above authors.” (!) 


CONVENTION OF THE ‘ Mass. A. P. A.”— 
On Saturday, the 3oth of May, there convened 
in Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., the first grand, 
quarterly State Convention of the Massachu- 
setts Amateur Press Association, President 
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James H. West, of Boston, in the chair. Sub- 
sequent to the business of the meeting, during 
which was read the remarkably fine quarterly 
report of Secretary A. A. Glazier, the assem- 
bly, numbering twenty-five, adjourned to the 
usual banguet, oration, and poem, where a 
pleasant hour was very profitably passed. In 
the evening a social and very successful liter- 
ary entertainment was given by the Associa- 
tion,— the society in a body remaining among 
the Berkshire Hills until Monday,— and to the 
credit and honor of the ‘ Massachusetts ” 

amateurs, it may with truth be said that in all 
respects the entire occasion of the Convention 
was one of the most gentlemanly and sociable 
gatherings ever known in the annals of ama- 
teur journalism. 


Tue Pricze.— In reply to Switchback, we 
can only say that the price of the Magazine is 
twenty-five cents a copy; but we have no con- 
trol over a dealer who charges thirty for it. 
He can make his own selling price, but the 
buyer can purchase elsewhere. 


Tue AcaAssiz MEemorIAL. — When ‘ Louis 
Agassiz, teacher,” passed away, not only the 
United States, — his adopted country, — but the 
world, lost a great and good man, one who 
occupied the foremost place as a scientist. He 
contributed a vast amount to the world’s store 
of knowledge, and was worthy to be held in 
perpetual remembrance by the generation in 
which he lived and by posterity. 

A suitable memorial of him is to be erected, 
and doubtless many of our readers have al- 
ready had an opportunity to contribute to it. 
In most of the large cities of the country, col- 
lections were taken up in the schools; but all 
who desire to join in this grateful tribute 
could not be reached in this way. James M. 
Barnard, 13 Exchange Street, Room 4, Bos- 
ton, is the treasurer of the fund, and any 
sums, however large, or however small, may 
be sent to him. We are confident that all our 
boys and girls will desire to do something to 
preserve the memory of this distinguished 
teacher. . 


‘“‘ SELLING A SCHOOLMASTER.” —In reply 
to Beanough, we do not remember the inci- 
dent published under this title; but it is quite 
impossible that we were the schoolmaster 
“sold,” for the reason that the candy cigar 
was not a novelty in 1861. We played with 
the toy forty years ago, and knew the thing 
by sight long before John J. Murphy was 
born. 
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ANSWERS FOR JULY. 
FRIAR 
RALLY 
1LiLiaD 
ALATE 
RYDER 
130. (A) (bee) (add) (padlock in 6 = VI.) 
(T’s) (A) (pick) (lock) — A bad padlock in- 
vites a pick-lock. 


129. 


131. N 132. G 
RAT MAR 
RATAN MELEE 
NATURAL GALLERY 
TARDY REEVE 
NAY ERE 
L : 3 


133. Trieste. 134. (A) (lamp) (May) (B made 
of diamonds) (butt) (IT) (LIVES) (knot) 
(withe) (OUT) (OIL) — A lamp may be made 
of diamonds, but it lives not without oil. 
135+ HARLEMVILLE 
HARLAXTON 
HARNHAM 
HAFOD 
IRA 
E 
IDA 
IMOLA 
IMANDRA 
INGWILLER 
INCHMARNOCH 


136. (DEAFADAFEDAGEDABE) 
— Deaf AdafedagedAbe. (ABBEBADE 
ABADBEEBEDEA D)— Abbe badea 
bad bee be dead. 


137- P 138. H 
PEA HUB 
PEACH HURON 
ACE BOG 
H N 


139. Bark, Isis, Will, In — Barkis is willin’. 
140, Life is the commencing, and. death the 
closing limit of human affairs. 141. (WE) 
(will) (knot) (D) (well among the graves) 





(N o’er inn) (die) (MTWI) (lights) (sigh) 
(TAL on E) (toga) (ZAT) (mould) (ERED) 
(architrave o’er plinths and columns over- 
thrown) — 
We will not dwell among the graves, 
Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at mouldered architrave 
O’er plinths and columns overthrown. 
142. The best throw with the dice is to throw 
them away. 
143. 


>ipzZo 
Crops 
HOP oOP> 
Ararm 
AAEM p> 





SquaRE Worp. 
144. 1. A district of Morocco. 
of Ind. 3. A village of Belgium. 
of Syria. 5. The gross amount. 


2. A town 
4. A town 
REGULUS. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

145. My first is in mind, but not in soul. 

My second is in stick, but not in pole. 

My third is in stool, but not in chair. 

My fourth is in switch, but not in hair. 

My fifth is in cow, but not in calf. 

My sixth is in double, but not in half. 

My seventh is in read, but not in talk. 

My eighth is in swim, but not in walk. 

If you search for my answer, soon or late 

You'll find it the name of a western state. 
'. R. H. YMER. 


ENIGMA. 

I am composed of ten letters. 

146. My 3, 2, 4, 10, is a large town. My 1, 
5,7, is a loud noise. My 6, 8, 9, belongs to 
row-boats. My whole is a book which should 
be in every house. ALERT. 


Worp Square. 
147. 1. A vale between hills. 2. A minute 
particle of matter. 3. A weaver’s frame. 4. 
A girl’s name. TRIP. 








GEOGRAPHICAL Drop LETTER. 
149. -e--e--ee. PRINCE Fuzz. 


DovuBLE DIAGONALS. 

The diagonals respectively form a support 
and heedless. 

150. 1. Pertaining to rocks formed by water, 
or aqueous solution. 2. Tomaim. 3. Prepon- 
derates. 4. To have a reciprocal relation. 5. 
Having the form of a bull. 6. Birds that 
sing. 7. Unfailing agents. 8. Vacuity. 9. A 
hen with a tufted bunch of feathers on her 
head. HELLESPONT. 

PYRAMID. 

151. 1. The left incline is dull. 2. The cen- 
trals form a county of California. 3. The 
right incline forms a famous city of Asia Mi- 
nor. Across: 1. A consonant. 2. A boy’s 
nickname. 3. The dirst name of one of our 
head workers. 4. A celebrated Swiss mystic 
and physiognomist. 5. A station on the Hud- 
son River Railroad, twenty-five miles north 
of New York. 6. A city of Java. 

DARDANELLES. 


CHARADE. 


152. My first is to cut; my second often will 
cut you; my whole is for cutting. 
U.S. & Co. 
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REBus. 





METAGRAM. 

153. Complete, I’m a leguminous plant. 
Change my head, and I’m an ecclesiastical 
functionary. Change again, and I am twilled 
cloth. Again, and I incline. Again, and I 
am average. Again, I am a triumphal song. 
Again, and I withdraw from any desire. 
Again, and I bring forth. Change my head 
and curtail me, and I am a trick. 

Jesse HEALY. 


LETTER ‘REsus. 


154. 

be a") 

- 

a i} 

> 

He) WARDS. 7) 

Q ; 3 

i>) 

r B. O. Sron. 
CHARADE. 


155. My first is a town in European Turkey ; 
my second is a market town of Austrian Italy; 
my whole is a village of Belgium. HoopLuM. 


DovusBLE ACROSTIC. 
Initials and finals form two cities in Japan. 


156. 1. One of the months. 2. A girl’s 
name. 3- Toincrease. 4. A fish. 5. A term 
in book-binding. JuANITO. 
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157. CHECKER MOVEMENT. 
King’s privilege. 
| 
| | 
| :" 2 
| E | R M é 
ee | 
| 5 | 6 8 
M | F rs N 
" 
| 10 1 12 
R N Cc E 
r 14 I 16 
H re ey ry 
17 18 19 20 
R H Ss N 
21 | 22 23 24 
A | Ss D 
} | 
| 2 } 26 27 28 
} N N I I 
| 
29 | 30 I 
| D | R } t 























RusTIicvus. 


Worp Square. 
158. 1. Toscheme. 2. Aboundary. 3. In- 
sects. 4. Home of a bird. BuiurFF City. 


HALF Worp Square. 

2. Abird. 3. To 

5. Present. 6. A vowel. 
C. T. Hat. 


159. 1. A large country. 
help. 4. A morsel. 


CROSS-woRD ENIGMA. 

160. My first is in wet, but not in dry. 

My second is in corn, but not in rye. 

My third is in green, but not in red. 

My fourth is in table, but not in bed. 

_ My fifth is in frail, but not in weak. 

My sixth is in sober, but not in meek. 

My seventh is in hail, but not in snow. 

My whole is a language you all should 

know. N. O. Vice. 


CHARADE. 
161. Without my first naught earthly could 
exist; 
Through God’s benevolence we with it are 
blest. 
My second we have all beheld ofttimes; 
To man it cometh in all lands and climes. 
My whole is that blest season when above 
Our hearts do turn with reverence and love. 
Typo. 
DouBLE DIAMOND PuZZLE. 

162. Across: 1. Aconsonant. 2. Formal. 
3. The largest Hebrew dry measure of capaci- 
ty. 4. Amineral. 5. A bird. 6. A quick dec- 
lination. 7. A consonant. Down: 1. A con- 
sonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. A head worker. 
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4- An animal. 5. Lukewarm. 6. In rope- 
making is twenty cords, or lines, of twine 
wound on a reel, every cord being so parted 
by a knot as to be easily separated: 7. A 
consonant. SLotem. 
REBvs. 


163. 





ENIGMA. 


164. Under my first and second stood my 
third. KepGE ANCHOR. 


Dovusie Acrostic. 


The primals and finals form a part of the 
British empire, and they are situated in Eu- 
rope. 

165. 1. A town of Tuscany. 2. A village 
of Baden. 3. A town of Sicily. 4. A market 
town of Belgium. 5. A grand division of the 
eastern continent. 6. A post-office of High- . 
land County, Ohio. 7. A hamlet of Dorset- 
shire, England. 8. An island in the Mediter- 
ranean. g- A town of Spain. to. An island 
of Sweden. 11. A river of England. 12. A 
town of British India. 13. A district of Scot- 
land. 14. A market town of Belgium. 15. A 
town of Massachusetts. ROMEO. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Eprtor oF Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.’ 





lie spite of the hot weather which is upon 
us, Our puzzlers seem to be alive and in 
working order. If brains melt at all, they 
melt into puzzles. South Berwick is not only 
noted for sponge cake, but for rhymes in the 
shape of cross-words, one of which comes 
from R. H. Ymer, and it shall take its chances 
in the Head Work. — Portia sends two rebuses, 
one of which shal! go to the artist, and the 
other, with the ‘‘ aga in T,” to the place where 
some of the puzzles go. Dardanelles’ pyra- 
mid goes to the printer, and we will endeavor 
in future not to give any hints, though we 
fancy that not many are sharp enough to take 
them. — If Spoer & Karoo’s quotation is cor- 
rect, the rebus will pass. — Regulus sends a 
word square, which is quite regular, and we 
respectfully request the printer to use it. — 
Matthew Maticks’ cross-word will do better 
than his rebus, which is ‘‘ much ado about 
nothing.” — Rusticus sends us a checker move- 
ment, which is a new thing, and we use it, 
corrected by a player. 

J. A.’s enigma contains more than ten per 
cent. of repetitions, besides being written with 
a pencil. Either of these objections is fatal. 
— C. T. Hat’s half word square makes a tri- 
angle, and it shall be introduced to the printer. 
Mr. Hat has changed his address from Spring- 
field to Chicopee Falls, Mass., where he hangs 
up for the summer, or longer. — We don’t re- 
member what was imperfect in Jesse Healy’s 
last cross-word; but in the one before us, 
“homely” and “lonely” do not rhyme, Fred- 
rick is spelled wrong, and does not jingle with 
‘* derrick; ” but his metagram will pass. — N. 
O. Vice does not send his state; but his cross- 
word will do.— Wir sprechen Deutsch ein 
wenig, Woodbine, but *“‘ log” and ‘* marsh” 


are not cross-words, and the last line is too 
short. In fact, where the woodbine twineth 
so densely, we have to reject as many as we 
can properly. — We respectfully decline to 
publish Humpty Dumpty’s preposterous chal- 
lenge. — We have a mortgage on the name 
U. S. & Co. propose to use; but we have no 
doubt there is a business college in Pough- 
keepsie. The charade is the best thing in the 
list. 

K. Paris’s rebus is very beautifully drawn, 
and the artist shall have an opportunity to 
appreciate it.—If we were giving prizes for 
head work, we should be obliged to throw out 
Kedge Anchor’s charade, good as it is — postal 
card. We shall probably renew the prizes in 
the next volume. — Esculus’s letter puzzle is 
seasonable, and we keepit. What is the value 
of cents, coinage of 1798 and 1805? — Bos To- 
nian does not quite hit the mark this time. — 
We did not keep Puck’s square, but we will 
send his example to the printer. — Bluff City 
can start a paper with a capital anywhere 
from sixty to five hundred dollars. We know 
only the Novelty, and the four word square is 
spared. — Stumpy’s rebus is not analyzed, and 
his diamond contains a Latin word. — Jua- 
nito’s double acrostic suits us better than the 
geographical, which was old when we were 
younger. — Eureka left out an “an” in his 
rebus, and put in a musical symbol, which we 
don’t countenance. 

Hellespont’s double diamond shall have a 
place if possible, for it is ingenious. — Oars- 
man asks for a description of a ‘ rowing 
weight,” which we invite any gymnast to send 
us for publication. — Tremont’s rebus charade 
shall be seen by the artist. Now AnD THEN 
was awarded the first prize at the Bath exhi- 
bition, as the best amateur paper printed. — 
Hiawatha, of Carolina, R. I., wants to edit a 
puzzle department, which we are entirely will- 
ing he should do; but his definitions are hard- 
ly accurate enough for our purpose, though 
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his double is otherwise correct. In this con- 
nection, we desire to say that we feel under 
some obligation to require our. puzzlers. to be 
correct in their learning, as‘ much for their 
own sakes as for the dignity of the Magazine. 
— We hereby, as we have often done before; 
request the printer to insert three pages of 
head work, when it is possible to do so, Hel- 
lespont. —If St. Claire is a. subscriber, don’t 
he know that we do not insert ‘ Y. L.” in the 
correspondents’ column?— There is no pri- 
vate Naval Academy, or school ship, in the 
United States, or anywhere else, that we know 
of; and Nemo must stay on shore for the pres- 
ent.— We like Laurie Lance’s Olio better 
than either of his puzzles. He prints the pa- 
per, one page at a time, which is very fair for 
an amateur. — In reply to Ferra Ell’s inquiry, 
we suppose Dante is the Stygian poet. — Trip’s 
letter, all the way from Galveston, is neatly 
done, and we save his word square. — Friar 
Tuck certainly meant to say, ‘‘ Kill, an arm 
of the sea,” as ‘Kill von Kull,” near New 
York.— Sorry for Aladdin, but neither of his 
characes will answer. — B. O. Ston’s letter re- 
bus is clever enough to be used, as our British 
brothers would say.—Yale’s rebuses are tough 
enough for Yale students, and we save one of 
them; but we think “ no feller could find out ” 
the answer. — Slotem’s double diamond is at 
the disposal of the printer.— Alert’s enigma 
goes to the right place. —U. Gene is ingen- 
ious, and there may be a ‘ whill” where 
there’s a ‘‘ whay,” but the latter comes from 
the cheese press. — Hoodlum’s charades shall 
try for a place. — “* Richmond on the James ” 
is a very good poem, but we don’t like the 
subject, James. We have ‘shaken hands 
across the bloody chasm.” — Phil O. Sopher’s 
diamond is good enough, but the compositor 
may not be able to get it in. — Aldebaran’s il- 
lustrated double is indorsed. He asks our 
head workers to make a ‘‘reversible, double 
diamond,” but doubts if it can be done. Have 
we had a six word square? We don’t remem- 
ber such. — Even for the gentlemanly Mohawk 
we don’t advertise the showman, and the rebus 
is too hard. — Typo is right; rebuses, if ever, 
appear in the number after they are accepted, 
and other head work in the same number. 
We spare the charade, and don’t expect ever 
to be much older than we are now. — Buck- 
shot calls ‘‘ nor” a participle in his diamond; 
is that so? — Frank’s rebus is very good, both 
in sentiment and execution. — Sirius’s rebus 
shall shine in space, if space admits. — Prince 
Fuzz’s drop letter is dropped into the printer’s 
box. — Vigilax’s charade is not a new idea — is 
it original? — We do not admit the truth of 
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all Romeo’s conclusions in regard to the head 
work. — We don’t know N. A. Poleon, but the 
other-with that name in one word ‘is Mohawk, 
now. We save the double acrostic. 

Spes’s geographical will read almost any 
way, except the right way. It is hardly in 
accordance with the genius of the English 
language to say ‘“Gal-vest-on” when one 
means to express the idea of a girl with a vest 
on. Vest-on-gal would come nearer to it; 
but this does not convey the idea... Besides, 
we used the subject for a charade before Spes 
was born, and in another form it has been 
made into a rebus. However, we have no 
doubt our correspondent worked up the idea 
himself, without any outside suggestion, for 
a dozen or twenty others have done the same 
thing. We are inclined to believe that it 
would be difficult, at the present time, —so 
thoroughly has the geographical field been 
explored, — to find any well-known name, ca- 
pable of symbolical expression, which has 
not been used by the sharp puzzlers. But we 
have ceased to question the originality of the 
sender of these rebuses, even after we have re- 
ceived them from twenty to fifty times. Yet we 
hope our head workers will not be discouraged. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. —E. S. Hender- 
son, Burlington, Kansas (amateurs). — Forest 
D. Kendall, L. B. 1872, Terre Haute, Ind. 
(home and foreign coins).—G. Clark C. 
Wood, Grand Ledge, Mich. (butterflies and 
birds’ eggs).-- Wm. B. Jones, care C. & E. 
Howe, Key West, Fla.— D. M.B., Box 277, 
Jonesville, Mich. (amateur papers). — Mat- 
thew Maticks, Martin’s Ferry, Belmont Co., 
Ohio (colleges and fun). — W. M. Pemberton, 
Ausonia, Conn. (Novelty press). — Louis F. 
Root, 46 East 49th St., New York city (boat- 
ing and fun). — P. B. Loomis, Jr., Jackson, 
Mich. (specimens — will subscribe). — Edwin 
S. Van Ness, Orange, N. J. (coins). — Wm. F. 
Carter, Box 232, Dover, N. J.— Charles V. St. 
Claire, Box 478, Emporia, Kansas (fun). — 
Will H. Robson, 186 East Michigan St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (fun and specimens). — Frank 
Bedford, Richmond, Ind. (fun). — Charles S. 
McCoy, L. B. 92, Cadiz, Ohio (stamps). — 
Millard J. Weaver, 949 R. I. Av., N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Munson’s phonography). — 
Harry Wyman, Haverhill, Mass. (Munson’s 
phonography). — F. S. Peterson, Sioux City, 
Iowa (birds’ eggs and curiosities). — Fred 
Rogers, Box 530, Westerly, R. I. (birds’ eggs 
and nests). — W. Harry Travin, L. B. 1544, 
Portsmouth, N. H. (printing press). — Geo. 
W. Houghton, 3 Hanover St., Lynn, Mass. 
(puzzles and amateurs). 
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OLD AND NEW. 


HE difference between ancient and mod- 

ern times is something more than a dif- 
ference of dates. The ancients had many 
ways of thinking. that were very little like 
those of our day. For example, they looked 
back to a golden age, the first age of the 
world. The poets described it as a time 
‘* when the earth itself in freedom, untouched 
by the harrow, and wounded by no plough- 
share, of its own accord produced everything; 
and men, contented with the food created un- 
der no compulsion, gathered the fruit of the 
arbute tree, and the strawberries of the moun- 
tain, and cornels and blackberries adhering 
to the prickly bramble-bushes, and acorns, 
which had fallen from the wide-spreading tree 
of Jove. It was an eternal spring; and the 
gentle zephyrs, with their soothing breezes, 
cherished the flowers. Soon, too, the earth, 
unploughed, yielded crops of grain, and the 
land, without being renewed, was whitened 
with the heavy ears of corn. Then rivers of 
milk, then rivers of nectar, were flowing, and 
the yellow honey was distilled from the green 
holm oak.” 

For many centuries, however, a future gold- 
en age, instead of a past, a millennium, or 
period of a thousand years, has replaced this 
old notion. During this period, many be- 
lieve the Messiah will reign on earth with his 
saints. 

A second difference is, that the ancient na- 
tions communicated with each other by means 
of war. Now and then, a nation, like the 
Pheenicians, paid considerable attention to 
commerce; but the great occupation with the 
most of them was war. When Cyrus the 
Great was preparing to subdue the Ionian 
Greeks, some Lacedemonians went to Sardis 
to warn him not to injure any city on the 
Grecian territory, “‘ for in that case they would 
not pass it by unnoticed.” Cyrus, when he 
had heard this message, replied that he was 
never yet afraid of those who in the midst of 
their city had a place set apart in which they 
collected to cheat one another by false oaths. 
This taunt was levelled at the Greeks, because 
they had markets for buying and selling. 





Among the ancients, war was often a profit- 
able occupation for the victorious; and the 
old historians took a great deal of pride in 
telling of the quantities of silver and gold 
brought into their treasuries by victorious 
armies. 

In our time, war is a burden even to the 
victors, and, happily for us, its place is taken 
by commerce. 

In matters of religion, we are far away from 
the earlier’ world. Even the Hebrews, who 
believed in one God, could hardly imagine 
that their God would protect any one but a 
Hebrew; while the Greeks and Romans looked 
upon it as a matter of course, not only that 
every city should have its gods, but that each 
family should have one divinity or more of its 
own. The inhabitants of one city might now 
and then try to persuade the gods of another 
city to come over to them; but no Greek or 
Roman would have thought of requiring a 
foreigner to worship his gods. The Romans 
long thought their laws too good for the prov- 
inces which they had acquired. 

The idea of uniformity was not a favorite 
one in early times. The Greeks seem to have 
expressed their opinion of it by representing 
the robber Procrustes as the apostle of uni- 
formity, when he placed his captives on an 
iron bed, and stretched out those who were 
too short, and lopped off the legs of those who 
were too long. 

The Procrustean idea, however, became a 
favorite one several centuries ago, and has 
found its way into almost every department of 
life. it has long been the fashion outside of 
Christendom to spread a new faith by all pos- 
sible means; while in Christian Europe a 
large part of the wars of the last thousand 
years have been carried on to compel some 
nation or people to conform to a particular 
shade of Christian belief. 

The Frenchmen of the great revolution 
(1789) were strong advocates of uniformity in 
everything, and they were going to revolu- 
tionize the whole world, to blot out all relics 
of barbarism; and among these relics of bar- 
barism they reckoned the Christian religion, 
kings, nobility, the old divisions of time, the 
dating events from the birth of Christ, and all 











EDITORIAL. 


the old moneys, weights, and measures. But 
in spite of all the efforts of those would-be re- 
forms, many of these relics of barbarism still 
remain. The metric system of weights and 
measures is the only important change of 
their making which is likely to maintain its 
ground. 





ALPHABETS. 


‘* TNFORMATION” writes, ‘‘ Can you tell 

me how many letters are ¢key in the Ger- 
man, Portugese, Austrian, Bohemian, Polish, 
Norwegian, Roumanian, Irish, Welsh, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Burmese, Persian, and Chero- 
kee?” If we understand the question that he 
intends to ask, we answer, Yes, we can. At 
any rate, we can tell him something about al- 
most any known alphabet; but he must not 
conclude that every people has an alphabet 
even when it has a system of writing. 

But it is not our intention at present to give 
much information about alphabets; we wish 
to tell our correspondent, and all others of our 
readers who are like him, something that will 
be vastly more for their advantage to know 
than any number of facts about the Japanese 
alphabet. 

Some young people are fond of sending out 
expeditions in all directions without fortifying 
their base of operations. Their curiosity may 
be commendable, but it should be guided a 
little by judgment. Perhaps our correspon- 
dent, on re-reading what he has written, might 
discover that there are many useful facts con- 
cerning plain English prose composition still 
left for him to look up, to say nothing of spell- 
ing. 

It is a good rule, for almost any one who has 
the time, to make thorough work in one or 
two branches of knowledge; and the more, 
practical these are, the better. When one has 
made good progress in these studies, he can 
take up others, and devote the amount of time 
to them that he can spare. But even here, 
instead of striking out in all directions, it 
would be much better to take studies that bear 
some relation to each other; or, if one looks 
up curious facts, let him look for those that 
have some connection, even though it be 
slight, with each other. 

Not to discourage ‘‘ Information,” however, 
we will say that we intend, before the close of 
the present year, to commence a series of ar- 
ticles, well illustrated, about alphabets and 
writing of all kinds. 
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tion will be the kinds of writing employed by 
theancient Egyptians. There will be some 
account of what the Greeks and the Romans 
knew about Egyptian hieroglyphics. It will 
be explained how all knowledge of this kind 
of writing was lost, how it was looked upon a 
hundred years ago, how the Rosetta Stone 
was discovered, how the Englishman, Dr. 
Young, and Champollion, the Frenchman, 
used the writing on this stone as a key to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and what progress 
has been made up to the present time in trans- 
lating this kind of writing. 

The supposed connection of alphabetical 
writing with the Egyptian hieroglyphics will 
be pointed out and illustrated, and the grounds 
will be stated for the opinion now held by sev- 
eral learned Oriental scholars, that all the al- 
phabets of the world were derived from the 
Egyptian writing, through the Phoenician al- 
phabet. 

In this connection we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to compare the Sanskrit, Phoenician, 
Hebrew, early Greek, and other alphabets, to 
examine the various ‘changes which the old 
Pheenician has undergone in some thirty-five 
centuries, and to see how different it is as 
we now use it to write English, from what it 
was in Cicero’s time, or even ten centuries 
ago. 

Chinese and Japanese writing will be the 
subject of a chapter or two, while old Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, together with other 
kinds of cuneiform writing found in Chaldza, 
Assyria, Babylonia, and neighboring coun- 
tries, will occupy several chapters. 

All the hard words which we may have to 
use will be explained, so that our younger 
readers will have no trouble in following us. 

They will be convinced, too, we have no 
doubt, after completing this course of lessons 
in paleography and diplomatics, that English 
composition is not so difficult as it might have 
been. 





AMATEURS.— The Boy of thé Period, Oliver 
M. Leonard, Detroit, Mich., is very neatly 
printed.— The Pacific Youth, J. F. Davis, San 
Francisco, is a handsome magazine, with 
cover, the first number of which is before us. 
Like other youth, if it lives, it will doubtless 
make its mark.— The Amateur, 140 Second 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., looks very well.—The 
Boys’ Monthly, Charles D. Haines, 27 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, has made a beginning, 
and evidently means business. It is a large 


Among the earlier subjects to claim atten- | quarto, with two illustrations. é 
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ONE BY ONE. 


Written by F. B. Corr. (TRANSCRIPTION.) 


1, One by one the summer 
2. One by one, the waves are 


flowers, Hang their love-ly heads and die:— One by one, Life’s golden hours Speed on 
beat-ing On the bar - ren shores of Time: One by one, those waves retreating, Bear us 


. 


lent pin-ions by! One byone, the leaves are fall-ing On earth’scold and lifeless 
some mys-ticclime. One by one, the colors fad- ing From the distant sun-stained 
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